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4 German Woman’s New book, Isabel C. 


reason to feel a mixture of amusement 
and wrath at the way in which the just 
claim of women to the ballot is ignored 
by many of the men who are most clamor- 
ous in regard to the “sacred right of suf- 
frage’’ for their own sex. 


Millions of throats will baw] for civil rights, 
No woman named! 


But the women’s turn will come. 





A friend in Worcester, Mass., thinks 
the WomAN’s JoURNAL ought to mention 
the fact that it is several years since the 
‘‘Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women”’ published its leaflet defending 
the present law which excludes mothers 
from all share in the control of their 
| minor children so long as the husband 
and wife are living together. This has 
already been mentioned in our columns, 
The fact that the anti-suffragists have 
been circulating this leaflet for years 
makes their offence worse, rather than 
less bad, as our friend seems to imagine, 
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The late Professor Jacobi, one of the 
most famous physicians of Berlin, Ger- 
many, has bequeathed ten thousand marks 
to the University of Berlin, making it a 
condition that the University shall not 
come into possession of the money until 
women are admitted as regular students 
in at least two departments. A generous 
North Carolinian secured the admission 
of women to the State University by a 
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BRAVE COMRADE, ANSWER! 





BY GEORGE HENRY BOKER. 








Brave comrade, answer! When you joined | 
the war, | 
Whatleftyou? ‘ Wifeand children, wealth | 
and friends, 

A storied home ancient 


roof-tree | 
bends | 


whose 


Above such thoughts as love tells o’er and 
o’er ” 

I bore 

Such pain on parting as at hell’s gate rends 


Had you no pang or struggle? ‘Yes; 


rhe entering*soul, when from its grasp | 


ascends 


The last faint virtue which on earth it wore.” | 

You loved your home, your kindred, chil- | 

dren, wife; 

You loathed yet plunged into war's bloody | 
whirl! 


What urged you? 
than life. 


hich made Abraham bear the priestly 


“Duty! Something more 


a) 


knife, 
And Isaac kneel, or that young Hebrew gir! 
sought her father coming from the 
strife 


—_o = 


HOLVORLTAL 


NOTES. 


of civil war 
r the question of ‘tone man, one vote.’ 
often to 


elgium is on the verge 


allowed 
virtue of 


esent, one man is 
various 
that a 
of 
In 


officers 


everal votes, in 


ilifications, with the result 


’ 
rity oft 


Legislature, 


a majority 
Connecticut, 


the men elect 
as in 
and Virginia, 
are perjuring themselves in order to admit 
to the 
ignorant negroes. 
Northern 
hounce the injustice that is being done in 
South declare that the ballot 
Should follow ‘“‘the line of good citizen- 
, hot the line of race; yet they 
ieve that the ballot should follow not the 
Hine of good citizenship, but the line of 
8 Alabama and Virginia are indignant 
with Connecticut, and the men of the 
country towns in Connecticut are indig- 
nant with the clericals of Belgium. Mean- 
while women at the North and the South, | 
in Belgium and in Connecticut, have good | 


tates election 
ballot-box 
The 


papers de- 


rant white men 


e excluding 


Outlook 


and other 


and 


be- 





| el, 


large gift which he made on condition 
and Miss Mary Garrett, of Baitimore, 
bought the women the right to study at 
the medical school of Johns Hopkins; but 


| Dr, Jacobi is, we believe, the first German | 


to take this eminently practical method 
of promoting equal rights. All honor to 
him! 
=o 

The communication in another column 
on “The Feeding of College Students,” 
signed “An Indignant Parent,’’ is written 
by one of the most distinguished women 
in America. She withholds her name in 
order not to make trouble for her grand- 
children, now in college, who are the vic- 
tims of the poor feeding described, Some 
colleges feed their students well, others 
do not; and parents would do well to in- 


| vestigate this point, as well as the curri- 


sculum, before deciding to what institu- 


tion to send their children, 


—o-— —--— 


The Empress of Japan takes a great 


interest in all that concerns the nation, 





| that the doors shuuld be opened to them, | 





| Llallett of Denver, who is 


from the rice crops upward and dow n- | 


ward, The Empress is said to have a 


ful poetry. 


A poem of hers, set to music, | 


is sung in the schools all over the land, | 


She is a skillful player on the koto, a kind 
of large zither, which is very popular in 


| Japan, 


—_——— —~—_ a 


IN ART CIRCLES. 


Miss Cecelia Beaux, who is now recog- 


| ations will have 


nized as one of the ablest portrait paint- | 
ers in America, is in Washington paint: | 
ing a portrait of Mrs. Roosevelt. In | 


1806 Miss Beaux had the rare distinction 
of having six of her pictures accepted for 
the Salon of the Champs de Mar in Paris, 
and they were hung together on one pan 
sensation that 
name all the 

Among the prizes she has won are a gold 


creating a made 


known over art 


medal, P 





| results of 


ily grasped the opportunity of using de- 
signus originated by a woman. He gave 
her every encouragement, put on the 
market carpets colored after her drawings, 
and thus Mrs. Cory became a practical de- 
signer in carpets, wall papers, woollens 
and silks. She visited representative 
factories of many industries, and became 
acquainted with the technical and me- 
chanical requirements. In 1881 she found- 
ed in New York the School of Industrial 
Art and Techical Design, of which she 
remained the head, Its graduates are 
filling responsible positions all over the 
country. Many poor but gifted girls were 
enabled to fit themselves for industrial 
art by the free scholarships which Mrs. 
Cory offered. 

A recent exhibition held in New York 
which attracted much attention was that 
of 600 paintings of the wild flowers of the 
United States, Austria, New Zealand and 
the West Indies. They were painted by 
Mrs. Rowan, the wife of an English army 
officer. Leslie's Monthly says: 

Many of these water-colors were done 
under conditions requiring the pluck and 
endurance of an explorer, as well as the 
devotion of an artist. Some were painted 
in Australian swamps, some on the fever- 
laden coasts of New Guinea, while the 
artist was exposed to dangers and hard- 
ships that might have tested the powers 
of the strongest man. Some of the rarest 
specimens were named and classified by 
Sir Ferdinand von Mueller and Sir Joseph 


Hooker, the celebrated botanists, who 
agree in regarding this collection as 
unique in its value and completeness. 


Mrs. Rowan has received ten gold medals 
for her paintings from various European 
Exposttions, and the late Lord Leighton 
valued the Australian collection at $75,000, 
The German government offered Mrs. 
Kowan this sum for it, but under condi- 
tions which at the time she was unable to 
accept. Queen Victoria had the pictures 
twice on private view at Windsor, and 
encouraged Mrs. Rowan to give a public 
exhibition of her work, which took place 
in London under royal encouragement. 





Among the models for a statue of Gen. 
Grant admitted tu a competition to be 
decided by the memorial commission in 
Washington is one by Mrs. Caroline S. 
Brooks, who first became known to the 
public as the ‘butter artist’’ at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition. ‘The Dreaming lo- 
lanthe’’ which she modelled in butter was 
her tirst inspiration towards sculpture, 

F. M. A. 


’ 


DENVER WOMEN ON JUDGE HALLETT. 


The Denver News says: ‘Judge Moses 
Wash 
ington, has stirred up a veritable hornets’ 


now ib 


nest among Denver women by his recent 


; , . | utterances to ¢ fashington paper on wo- 
talent for literature and to write beauti- | "teTauces to a Washington paper o ( 


Colorado, When he 
comes back to Denver either some explan- 
will 
number 
of 


were 


man suifrage in 
be 
ol 
the 


tu follow or he 
beautilully boycotted by any 
very Many 


charming women, 


prominent women of the city seen 
yesterday in regard to the matter, and al 


are indignant that Judge Hallett should 


| give out such a misleading idea as to the 


equal suffrage in Cvulorado, 
They feel that it is unjust inthe extreme, 


and the result of a biased opinion rather 


| than of intelligent judgment 


Mrs. Mary C. C. 


dent of the State 


Bradford, vice presi- 


Federation of Women’s 


| Clubs, said: 


her | 
world, | 
| gvod citizens shouid love us for 


aris Ex position, 1900; gold medal, | 


Pan American Exposition, 1900, and first- | 


class gold medal awarded at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburg, 1899. This latter 
honor earries with it the sum of $1,500, 


An American girl has been chosen to 
painta portrait of Queen Alexandra dur 
She is Miss Ann 
of Benjamin 
America a 
St. 


ing the coming season 
West Shaw, a 
West, whose work 
claim to art. Miss Shaw is a 
While in 
she painted w miniature of the wife of 
Sir Stanley Clarke, chief equerry to King 
Edward. It is that Lady Clarke’s 


grandniece 
lirst gave 
Louis 
London a few months ago 


9 
girl. 


said 





influence brought the young artist the 
commission to paint the Queen. 
Mrs. Florence Elizabeth Cory, who 


lately died in New York, was one of the 
first practical textile designers among 
American women. She was born in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. She took up designing in 1877, 
being led to it by noticing the ugliness of 
the carpets then in use. She put herself 
in communication with the president of 
a Connecticut carpet company, who read 


| good 





“If it be true that we have incurred the 
enmity of a certain class of politicians, all 
the ene- 
mies we have made This is one of the 
proofs that suffrage has accomplished a 
deal, 

“As far as the statement that there is a 
decrease of interest among women in go- 


ing to the polls, and particularly a cessa- 


tion of interest among the educated ciass- 
es, the figures given by the various counly 


which | have in possession, 


Hallett’s 
In 


clerks my 
not only do not bear out Judge 
assertion, but prove it unfounded, 
Denver the proportion of the woman vote 
is very much larger in all the better sec- 
tions of the city than in the less desirable 
portions. In regard to his statement that 
he sees no appreciable improvements, thie 
opponent of suffrage takes every isolated 
iustance that can by any possibility be 
construed as a detriment to the cause, and 
publishes it broadcast as a general truth. 
Accepting their policy we therefore have 
a right to claim all the good things that 
have occurred since suffrage was estab- 
lished, And, judging by this standard, we 
have obtained many good laws, aided in 
the establishment of necessary institu- 
tions, procured more orderly elections, 


better primary and convention methods, 








and by the increased majorities we have 
given to the candidates standing for our 
principles over all others running on the 
same ticket, have proved the potency of 
the woman vote to secure desired reforms. 
The responsibility of suffrage has had a 
marvellous educative effect on the women 
of Colorado. Such patriotism and devo- 
tion to the commonwealth as exist among 
Colorado women I| have seen nowhere else 
in the United States.’’ 

Mrs. J. D. Whitmore, president of the 
Woman’s Club of Denver, said: 

‘Judge Hallett’s idea that if the.suf- 
{rage question were resubmitted it would 
be defeated in Colorado is absurd, ‘The 
right of suffrage is the most cherished 
possession of Colorado women, and one 
which they would not easily relinquish, 

“It certainly has not been my experi- 
ence that the lower class of women exer- 
cise the right of suffrage more than the 
think the more edu- 
cated a woman is, the realizes 
that it is her duty to cast her vote on the 
side of all that pertains to the good of the 
commonwealth, 
liness of political conventions and polling 
places now is an evidence of the influence 
of women in politics.”’ 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker is of the opin- 
ion that women did not want suffrage for 
what they were going to do with it, but 
simply as a matter of justice. 

“Why is theright ef suffrage given to 
the colored people, or to our twenty-one- 
year-old sons?” “It is be- 
cause they pay taxes, and I want it be- 
cause I pay taxes. As to Judge Hallett’s 
assertion that not 
plished anything in Colorado, we could du 
enough if there were no men voters. Give 
us woman sutlrage, and we show 
him and all other skeptics what we could 
suffrage asa 


more cultured, I 


more she 


As to results, the order- 


she queried, 


suffrage has accou- 


would 
do. Ido not regard woman 
failu:e in Colorado, In our last city elec- 


tion 25.000 women voted to 31,000 men, 


which certainly does pot indicate that 
women are indifferent to the ballot,” 
Mrs. E. M. Ashley expressed her regret 
that Judge Hallett should give su errone- 
ous an opibion, 
“Judge Hallett,” 


dently discussed this matter with some 


said she, ‘has evi- 
woman, but certainly not with the lead- 
ing women, otherwise he would not have 
So far as I 


can judge, | have met the very best wom- 


given this out as his opinion, 
en at the polls. I do not know how it is 
in the lower parts of the city, but I have 
heard that they had to resort to coercion, 
The better class of women do not need to 
be coerced,”’ 

Mrs. S. M. Casper gave itas her opinion 
that Judge Hallett had not correctly ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the State, 

Mrs. W. Tt. Coruwall, a prominent club 
woman, said: 
women 
there is a growing to 
While we have never expected that suf- 
State in the 
Union, it is not a question of reform, but 
By virtue of her moth 


classes of 


*Amoug the better 
tendency vote, 


frage would reform one 
of inherent right. 
erhood, if for nothing else, woman should 
that 


Colorado is 


havea voice in the making of laws 
govern her and her children. 
a peculiar State in this respect—nearl) 
all of its population is made up of people 
health or 


that we have peculiar conditions to 


who come here for money, so 
deal 
with. I know that we have not made the 


State worse by our votes, and hope we 


have made it better.” 
rr 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY 
The the 


and the last of the season, will be held in 


next meeting of Fortnightly, 


the rooms of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, on 


Tuesday, April 22, at 3 P. M. 

Mrs. Martin, of Roxbury, whom many 
of us have known in the past as Bessie 
Starr Keefer, will be the lecturer of the 
afternoon, and her topie will be, **The 


Legal Status of Women in France, and Its 
Mrs. 
Martin is av earnest and eloquent woman, 
brilliant 


Intluence upon French Literature.”’ 


and has made a record as a lec- 
turer, not only in our conntry and Can- 
ada, but in England, She is well equipped 
for her work, being a college graduate, 
having travelled extensively, and seeing 
very clearly the great problems of the 
time, which are hastening to a solution. 
Our friends should give Mrs. Martin a 
large hearing. 

Discussion will follow the lecture, with 
a social hour, and the usual cocoa and 
light refreshmenuts, Those who are not 
members of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
are admitted on payment of 15 cents. 

MAry A, LIVERMORE. 











| fication 
| hand 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Ev1za Brown has been given the 
contract for carrying the mail from Spear- 
fish to Bear Gulch, a distance of sixteen 
miles, in the Black Hills, S. D. She will 
make three round trips a week, for $248 a 
year, beginning July 1. 

Mrs. ISABEL C. BAkRows contributes 
to this week’s WoMAN’s JOURNAL an ar- 
ticle of much interest on Lily Braun’s 
presentation of the woman question in 
Germany. The facts set forth in regard 
to the condition of working women are 
shocking, and compel one to: doubt the 
correctness of Prof, Miinsterberg’s state- 
ment that the labor laws of Germany are 
the most perfect in the world. 


Mrs. Abby Diaz generously 
offers to give a lecture free of charge, 


MORTON 


either on equal suffrage or on some more 
general subject, for any organization that 
will get an audience for her. She hasa 
course of talks on ‘‘The Science of Human 
Beings” which she would be especially 
glad to give, purely for the sake of spread- 
ing ideas that she believes to be of great 
importance, Mrs, Diaz is one of the wit- 
tiest most delightful speakers in 
America. Every Suffrage League and 
women's club ought certainly to secure a 
lecture from her when it can be had with 
no cost beyond her travelling expenses, 
Her address is Belmont, Mass, Mrs, Diaz 
will speak in Room 46, Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, Boston, at 4.50 next Sun- 
day, on the question, ‘‘Are we Civilized?” 

Mrs. Frorence G, HAvER, a nurse of 
the class of ’01 of the Orange (N. J.) Train- 
ing School for Nurses, has won the Mal- 
tese cross offered by the directors of the 


and 


school to any nurse performing a particu- 
larly meritorious the 
Mrs, 
to be so 
the 
The crose will be given 
to her for devotion to duty in the care of 
a patient who was suffering from pneu- 
monia and a complication of diseases, and 
who contracted smallpox. 


act in 
course of her professional duties. 

Hauer will 
honored in 


or beroic 
be the sixth nurse 
the eighteen years of 
school’s history. 


She refused to 
leave the patient when smallpox devel- 
oped, and for several weeks remained in 
quarantine, attending to the household 
duties, as well as nursing the sick woman. 

Miss Viba Australia, 
who has been commissioned by the gov- 
ernment of Victoria to study American 


GOLDSTEIN of 


methods of dealing with dependent and 
delinquent children, lately spent a day in 
the Juvenile Court of Philadelphia and 
another in that of Chicago. Shesays that 
while the benevolent parpose of the judge 
is evident, it seems to her a great mistake 
tu bring all the children into court togeth- 
er, and to let the younger ones be present 
while the cases of boys and girls in their 


teens are being tried. In her opinion, 
the best system yet devised for dealing 
with young cvylprits is the Children’s 


Council of South Australia. The Couneil 


consists of six men and women, It 


has jurisdiction over all offences of young 


SIX 


people under eighteen, except murdet 


not ina 


or 


manslaughter, _ It meets court- 


room but in its own office in a building 
devoted exclusively to children’s affairs, 
me 


The children are brought in one by 
and after the Council has considered each 
decided 
the judge makes 
with the 
Australia women 


case and what is best to be done 


about it, the order in 
accordance 
In South 


frage. 


advice, 
have fuil suf- 
Miss Goldstein says that in those 


Council's 


parts of Australia where women do not 
vote, the methods of dealing with child 
culprits are much less advanced 
WINNIFRED HARPER CooLey, dat 
of Mrs 
Grand Rapids Past-Democrat an editorial 
entitled “A Vision of 


ighter 


Ida H. Harper, contributes to the 


the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.”’ Among other good things which 
she predicts for the ‘Twentieth Century, 
she says: ‘It will see less political cor- 


the enfranchisement 


of woman, who already is being educated 


ruption, because of 
in larger increasing per cent. than man, 
and always has been deemed more moral. 
Thus the great influx of educated, refined, 
conscientious 


and voters 


toward solving the diflicult p 


far 
oblems of 


will go 


having decent municipalities. 
of 
with 


The puri- 
politics will come hand in 
the of the home, 
The management of a city is only house- 


ennobling 
keeping upon a large scale. Women’s in- 
dustrial freedom will enable them to re- 
main single until they marry for love, not 
to be supported. Women will hold up a 
higher moral standard for men, and homes 
will be upon a firmer foundation than 
ever before.”’ 
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A GERMAN WOMAN'S NEW BOOK. 

A noteworthy book on the woman ques- 
tion is ‘Die Frauenfrage: ihre geschicht- 
liche Entwicklung und ihre wirtschaft- 
liche Seite,’ by Lily Braun, Leipzig. 

For the German reader, here is a mine 
of information upon the history and de- 
velopment of the woman question that is 
rich indeed. Here is no ‘salting’ by the 
judicious scattering of gold in attractive- 
looking pockets. Indeed, the first criti- 
cism that one naturally makes is that the 
riches are too inaccessible, A rather full 
table of contents forewarns the reader 
what he will find, but the long, full chap- 
ters are not sufficiently broken by sub- 
heads, and the portly volume of 557 pages, 
with references and foot-notes innumera- 
ble. has no trace of an index, making 
it practically useless as a book of ready 
reference. It is full to overflowing with 
facts and illustrations, so it is easy to be- 
lieve, as the author states, that its prepar- 
ation has been the work of many years. 
This volume is to be followed by another, 
which may contain indexes.for the two. 
This one is dedieated to Mrs. Braun’s 
husband and son, which announces to the 
world at once that she is a wife and 
mother, and enlists special attention on 
that account when she speaks of the con- 
ditions of mothers and little children. 

In taking up the history of women, the 
author begins with women of ancient 
times, and gives a new version of the 
views of Plato and Aristotle, differing 
from that often presented. The relation 
of Christianity to women is thoroughly 
discussed. The period of the Middle Ages 
follows, presenting the condition of the 
women of various lands at that time. 

Of the women of Germany during that 
period the author says that they were too 
closely bound in the narrow circle of their 
domestic cares to take much share in the 
awakened mental activity of the times. 
“The slow, depressed intellect of the Ger- 
man woman could take the strange nour- 
ishment only in homeopathic doses.’’ Of 
the American women who early bore their 
share in advancing the condition of wom- 
en she makes honorable mention, erring, 
however, in making Abigail Adams ‘‘the 
wife of the first President of the United 
States.” To the women of France she 
attributes great praise for the part they 
played, and to one of them, Olympe de 
Gouges, she gives the credit of being the 
first really to organize the work in behalf 
of women in such a way that it became an 
important factor to be reckoned with. 
She paid the penalty of her public-spirited 
life, her head falling under the guillotine 
in 1793, when she was but forty-five years 
old. 

The book is rich with quotations from 
many authors who have written on this 
subject, both in favor of the advancement 
of women and against it. These afford 
most entertaining reading, though a little 
discouraging when one realizes how far 
the world yet is from reaching the ideals 
set forth by such writers as Condorcet, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Theodor von Hip- 
pels, Fénelon, and others, whose doc- 
trines, announced more than one hundred 
and twenty years ago, are still fresh and 
calling for acceptance to-day. 

In considering the higher education of 
women, Emma Willard and Lucretia Mott, 
the Blackwells, H. K. Hunt, Horace Mann, 
and some others are noted, but one misses 
the name of the strong, brave woman 
who founded Mt. H»lyoke Seminary,-- 
Mary Lyon. Dorothea Dix is mentioned 
for her work in the reform of prisons, but 
she was even more widely honored for 
her work for the insane, which has es- 
caped Mrs. Braun’s attention. Many of 
her facts relating to America have been 
gleaned from Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg. 
The impression conveyed is not always 
exact, as, for instance, that women have 
no advantages at Harvard, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, and Columbia. 

The women of Russia are said to have 
the best preparation as teachers. They 
also excel as physicians, and an official 
report of the comparative work of men 
and women in government hospital posi- 
tions shows that the women are not only 
preferred by the public, but are stronger 
in health, the men caring each for from 
5,400 to 8,000 patients in a year, and the 
women, each, from 7,000 to 11,000. Rus- 
sia offers many advantages to women in 
the way of education and position. Fin- 
land does even better. Men and women 
stand on an even footing in all gymnasia 
and universities, and in the ability to se- 
cure positions, Sweden gives women 
almost exactly the same rights as men. 
In Holland women may have the same 
scientific education as men, and the gym- 
nasia are coéducational. A woman is a 
professor in the University of Utrecht. 
Switzerland, the first European country 
to grant the highest privileges to women, 
is true to herself and opens the doors of 
her universities to women, not only as 
pupils but as teachers also. In Italy the 
universities have never been closed to 
women, and girls are admitted to the 
boys’ gymnasia. Spanish women are free 





to attend the universities, but lack the 
preparation. Greece, Servia, and Rouma- 
nia, Mrs. Braun says, give women equal 
rights with men to education and posi- 
tions. Even Turkey allows women to 
practice medicine. 

In Austria women may study and prac- 
tice medicine, but here Mrs. Braun is 
once more at fault. She says women were 
first admitted to attend lectures in the 
University of Vienna in 1878. No one 
can refute that better than the present 
writer, for, in company with the ever- 
lamented Dr. Mary J. Safford, she not 
only attended lectures by courtesy, but 
was matriculated as a regular student in 
1869, and Dr. Kirschbaum, a celebrated 
Russian woman, was a student there with- 
in a year or two of that time. 

Mrs. Braun gves over the whole world 
and gives an epitome of the present condi- 
tion of women, so far as education and 
privileges in this direction are concerned, 
only to show that Germany is far behind 
in the race, though within the last ten 
years many new opportunities have come 
to girls and women there. 

The industries opened to women are 
detailed, and the sorrowful condition of 
the workers. These chapters would be 
melancholy reading, were it not that Mrs. 
Braun sees hope for the future in the very 
misery which creates so much unrest that 
there can be no peace till things are bet- 
ter. In work she believes women of the 
middle class will] yet find their emancipa- 
tion, but it is a thorny path, and many 
fall by the way, especially the little ones. 
Some of the statistics of the mortality at- 
tending certain industries are shocking, 
while those relating to the little children 
are enough to break a heart of stone, 

“It is no exaggeration to say that in 
Germany half a million children under 
fourteen years, whose mothers are bread- 
winners, are growing up practically or- 
phans. This motherless condition begins 
in earliest infancy. Within four weeks 
after the birth of her baby the mother 
must go back to work. The nourishment 
which kind Nature gives to motherhood 
for the helpless little one is dried up, if it 
has not been already poisoned by her 
work before its birth, for scientific ex per- 
iments have proved that in the fotus all 
those poisons may be found which the 
mother has absorbed in her daily toil— 
lead, quicksilver, phosphorus, iodine, ani- 
line, and nicotine. Often, indeed, these 
injure the unborn child more than they 
do the mother.” 

Among well-born children only 8 per 
cent. of the babies die; among the chil- 
dren of the poor, 30 per cent.; and this 
rises to 65 per cent. where the mothers 
work in quicksilver and tobacco factories. 
It is well known that mothers who are 
working in tobacco factories leave them 
if possible when pregnant, that they may 
have living children, and that poor un- 
happy girls in the same condition seek 
work there because it is rare for a living 
child to be born to women in those facto- 
ries. Or, if the children live to see the 
light of day, they soon fade away, poisoned 
by the nicotine which they suck in with 
their mothers’ milk. Think what a prof- 
anation of Nature’s kindly intent! 

It is not only over their cigars men 
might weep, but there is hardly an article 
of beauty or luxury that enters the luxu- 
rious home that has not been wet by the 
tears and sweat of women. The plain, un- 
varnished tale of these industries, as set 
forth by Mrs. Braun, is proof of this sad 
fact. Little children of five years old, in 
some lace-making countries, work six and 
eight hours a day, to eke out the suste- 
nance of the family! 

The condition of women on farms and 
in domestic service is not much better as 
to health and happiness. It is a gloomy 
picture, the world over. The servant girl 
problem is put with tremendous force, 
and the facts are appalling. In Berlin 33 
per cent. of the illegitimate children born 
there had servant girls for mothers. Of 
100 prostitutes in Berlin, 36 were once 
servant girls, and in certain statistics 
gathered in the United States, 47 out of a 
hundred had been domestic servants be- 
fore becoming prostitutes. What sur- 
prises one, after reading of the pitfalls 
that await servant girls, and the miseries 
and incessant hard work to which they 
are exposed, is that they have so many 
virtues as they do. 

One will look forward with interest to 
the next volume, containing the history of 
the relation of women to their civil rights 
and the psychological and ethical side of 
the woman question. 








ISABEL C. BARROWS. 
—— es 

PHILLIPS BROOKS ON “GOING INTO POLI- 
TICS.” 


Phillips Brooks did not believe that it 
was necessarily corrupting to take part 
in politics. He said: 

“Two men go into politics. One of 
them wants office; the other wants hon- 
esty in government, faithfulness to na- 
tional obligations, the preservation of the 
public purity and credit. What shall be 
their personal fate, the fate of their per- 
sonal characters there, in the political 
turmoil? One of them has no faith. It is 





































faith that sends the other where perhaps 
his feet half refuse to go. According to 
their faith so it is unto them. And when, 
while o1.e man sinks from depth to depth 
of unscrupulous selfishness and shameless 
corruption, the other seems to breathe 
the foulest air without a weakness or 
taint, I seem to see as clear a fulfillment 
as the world can show of what Jesus 
Christ said: ‘This sign shall follow them 
that believe. If they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall not harm them.’ ”’ 

Perhaps it was this nobler view of the 
possibility of taking part in politics with- 
out being corrupted that led Phillips 
Brooks every year to sign the petition for 
woman suffrage. 


COLLEGE GIRLS AS MOUNTAIN-CLIMBERS. 


San Jose, CAL., APRIL 3, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Corroboration of what President M. 
Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr says of the 
increasing physical vigor of college wom- 
en, is to be found in the following extract 
from an article in the January number of 
the Sierra Bulletin, the highest magazine 
authority of and for nature-lovers. Mr. 
E. T. Parsons says in ‘**The Sierra Club 
Outing to Tuolumne Meadows” (1901): 

“The climb of Mt. Dana was a tedious 
one. There was but little snow on its 
crest, and the way over the large, loose, 
broken rocks was wearisome; but the 
thrill of conquest and the fascinating 
features of mountain scenery amply re- 
paid the trampers. Nearly all the women 
in this party were Berkeley or Stanford 
girls, and their vigor and endurance were 
a revelation to all of us, demonstrating as 
they did that health and vigor go with 
college life. At no time during the out- 
ing did the college women give out or find 
fault, nor did they delay or prove a drag 
on the progress of the excursion. One 
confirmed mountaineer said it was the 
first time he had ever been camping with 
women, and that he had started in with 
serious misgivings, but after this experi- 
ence he would never go to the mountains 
again without the added pleasure of the 
companionship of women.”’ 

Knowing some of those who made the 
ascent of Mt. Dana last summer, I am 
especially glad to send to the JourRNAL 
this hearty testimony relative to the noble 
comradeship that exists among the col- 
lege-bred men and women of California, 
despite the tiresome, gossipy iterations of 
some newspapers against coéducation. 

ALIDA C, AvErRy, M. D. 
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MRS. PHELPS WARD ON VIVISECTION. 





{At the recent hearing at the State House in 
Boston on the bill to limit the practice of vivi- 
section, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward spoke 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Committee: That was a beautiful story 
told by Secretary Long the other day at 
the banquet to the nation’s guest; how 
the prince at the Naval Academy, where 
he was entertained, after the wrestling 
match, gave his hand, not to the victor, 
but to the vanquished in the contest. 

The petitioners for this bill are trying 
to hold out a hand, but not to the victors, 
but to the vanquished in the great moral 
and scientific battle of theage. We recog- 
nize the beaten, the worsted; we do not 
range ourselves with the ruling forces, 
with fashionable errors, with chartered 
obstructions. We are proud to stand 
upon the struggling side. If this bill had 
been an easy one, or a popular one, it 
would not have needed the eminent men 
and women who have petitioned for its 
enactment. 

It has needed them, and it has found 
them. I doubt if—as our counsel has 
pointed out to you—any bill presented to 
this Legislature for years has carried in 
its behalf the weight of so many valuable 
names, or has been so cautiously and con- 
scientiously and slowly considered by its 
signers before signing. I may perhaps say 
that Ihave some right to testify on this 
point. 

The signers of this petition do not rep- 
resent what may be called a close corpora- 
tion of interests; the remonstrants do. 
The petitioners do not, to a large extent, 
represent the academic spirit with its 
well-known tendency to conservatism and 
its historic disinclination to pioneer in 
moral progress; the remonstrants do. 

The petitioners for this bill are men 
and women of wide and varied experience; 
they stand for affairs, for public life, pol- 
itics, literature, the church, the law, the 
commercial world, and more than eight 
hundred of them for the healing art. 

The remonstrants to this bill represent 
the vivisecting schools and their govern- 
ing bodies, outlying dependencies and 
affiliations, such as are expected to stand 
by them as a matter of course. Such is 
the etiquette of university life. Anyone 
who has ever lived behind the scenes in a 
university or academic town knows pre- 
cisely how much this is worth. The aca- 
demic mind is a loyal one to its own class, 
or—if I may be allowed a student’s phrase 
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—to its own crowd, It is not a pro- 
gressive one; it is not, in all respects, a 
broad one; it is not always a courageous 
one, but it is sure to be a clannish one. 
The university is a family—it is not the 
world; it is not the State. 

The remonstrants to this bill are nar- 
rowly selected, and represent the narrow- 
er views of this wide question. The peti- 
tioners are broadly chosen, and represent 
the broader views. 

The petitioners for this bill do not, in 
any instance, represent the selfish motive, 
or the personal equation—the remon- 
strants often do. The men who remon- 
strate against this bill, either in action or 
in flight, are interested parties. They are 
contending for their professional posi- 
tions, theories or other valuable consid- 
erations. We, the petitioners, seek noth- 
ing—and some of us sacrifice much. We 
are here, sirs, to defend the helpless and 
the dumb who cannot act or speak for 
themselves; who can never repay us, who 
can never offer us positions, who can con- 
tribute nothing to our professional careers 
or to the ease of our private lives. Indeed, 
the hapless beings whom we serve can 
never know that we are taking any trouble 
for them. The vivisector frequently re- 
ceives the pathetic kiss of the vivisected 
dog, anda repentant vivisector has con- 
fessed to us how often he used to pat the 
tortured animals who ‘‘seemed to receive 
comfort from this sign of sympathy; it 
was all,’ he said, “that I could give 
them.’’ Some of your petitioners would 
value the gratitude of a dog whom we had 
saved from the laboratory; we are denied 
even that visible return for our efforts. I 
think, gentlemen, in weighing this ques- 
tion, as lawyers and men accustomed to 
measure motives, that you should give to 
the disinterested motive of the petition its 
fair and full consideration. 

A word just here— we would not seem 
to ignore the existence among vivisectors 
and vivisectionists of a plausibility which 
assumes the countenance of a humane 
motive. We do not deny that some of 
these men really believe that they are 
working for the benefit of science and hu- 
manity. What I, for one, deny is that 
they are; and what we assert is that on 
the face of facts the unselfish motive does 
not predominate on their side of the con- 
tention; and, in the nature of the facts, it 
cannot. 

Dr. Matthew Woods, of Philadelphia, 
before the Senate Committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, thus defined vivisec- 
tion: 

‘*A system bristling with atrocities and 
folly, a system in mortal terror of having 
even humane inspection look into its un- 
seemly horrors, and that moves heaven 
and earth, as it has been doing for the 
past few months, to prevent the enact- 
ment of a Jaw that would make its prac- 
tices publicly known.”’ 

rhis brings me to say: I have thought, 
as I have sat watching your faces, gentle- 
men, during these interrupted and per- 
turbed hearings, that I wondered if you 
feel to the last heart-throb, and under- 
stand to the last brain-cell, the terrible 
aud sacred nature of the question that 
you are here to answer in the name of the 
Commonwealth, which cannot afford to 
lag anywhere in the great moral move- 
ments of the day. 

‘Would you put Massachusetts in the 
rear?’’ a vivisector asked one of our peti- 
tioners the other day. 

No, thank God! We would put Massa- 
chusetts at the front—and keep her there, 
to lead the rest of the Union—where she 
belongs. 

I have wondered, as I say, if you are 
measuring to their extent, gentlemen, the 
forces which we represent. It is not a 
matter of this bill or that bill, of this 
clause or another clause, of defeat or vic- 
tory one year or another; it is a matter of 
massed and massive determination on the 
part of thousands of citizens of this Com- 
monwealth that vivisection, like other 
practices either abused or liable to abuse, 
shall be compelled to account to the State. 
It is not a matter to be decided upon legal 
evidence; it is a matter to be treated by 
moral etiquette. It is a case to be han- 
dled largely by moral argument, and it 
should be met absolutely by moral respect. 
It is no exaggeration to say to you, gen- 
tlemen, that the most importint bill 
brought before this Legislature lies in 
your hands, appeals to your attention, 
pleads at your hearts, and rests upon 
your consciences, 

This battle between science and human- 
ity is a historic contention. You, gentle- 
men, are not the first legislators to be 
told that you are making history, but to 
few has history given a nobler opportu- 
nity. To few of you will occur again the 
chance to answer to your Commonwealth 
for the trust that this great question has 
put in your hands, 


“The moving finger writes; and, having 
writ, 
Moves on.”’ 
Two vivisectors said to us the other 
day two things; it was undoubtedly meant 
by the speakers that these twain should 








be one. One admitted without hesitation 
that the practice of vivisection was in. 
creasing, and was likely to increase fur- 
ther in the laboratories for which he 
spoke. The other protested that painfu) 
vivisection was gone out of fashion in 
these lab ratories; or to that effect. I do 
not speak now by the stenographer, and 
am subject to correction if I fail to offer 
substance of doctrine. If this last pro- 
testation is to be taken precisely and 
upon the honor of a gentleman, then these 
petitioners have pleasure in believing that 
the agitation of late years has not been 
without usefulness in bringing about so 
astonishing and happy a result. Nothing 
could have been said by the remonstrants 
which would so fortify the purpose of 
your petitioners to persist in our present 
course until the doors of every laboratury 
in the State open to the demand of the 
law. 

One word, and I have dune. As a 
Christian woman, I cannot leave this bat- 
tlefield without lifting my heart — and 
yours, if you will permit me — to the 
Prince of Peace in whose sacred name we 
have offered this appeal. I cannot let you 
go without reminding you that while hu- 
manity is not always Christianity, Chris- 
tianity is always humanity; and that this 
bill represents the Christian view of the 
thrilling subject upon which you are 
called to pass the judgment of Christian 
legislators, . 

You are not here to defer to any power- 
ful university or any scientific clique; this 
is not a question between yourselves, and 
what Tennyson called ‘Raving politics, 
never at rest;’’ it is not a question on 
which a man’s self-interest, real or sup- 
posed, can any more intrude than it could 
upon his honor at the polls or his credit 
at his bank. More than most matters 
which can come before you, this one rests 
between yourselves and the God of States. 

There was once a man who had in his 
hands the greatest political chance in his- 
tory. By doing the expedient thing, by 
doing the timid thing, by doing the safe 
thing, by doing the expected thing, he 
could have had anything he wanted. He 
was a man of broad experience, of pre- 
eminent personal attractions, master of 
two professions, acquainted with every 
phase of the society of his land, a states- 
man of unparalleled power, wisdom and 
fame. He could have held his country at 
his feet; he could have filled the throne of 
the civilized world had he chosen to seek 
or accept it at the sacrifice of the higher 
to the lower motive, at the sacrifice of the 
finer to the coarser feeling. 

This man, who was the greatest orator 
of his own or any age, was a crowded, ex- 
hausted, supremely successful physician. 
The people thronged him. The country 
clamored for him. He saved and he 
cured, as other men breathe and walk— 
everywhere, anywhere, all the time. What 
was the secret of this matchless profes- 
sional success? Purity, sympathy, ten- 
derness. He never did a cruel thing for 
the sake of what he called a kind one, 
He never did a wrong that right might 
come. When he came to his professional 
prime, 256,000 lambs were slain and of- 
fered every year in Holy Week alone, in 
deference to the dogmas of his church. 
His polity did away with the whole thing. 

Gentlemen, if this statesman, if this 
orator, if this physician, were visibly here 
to-day, how do you think he would ad- 
dress you? What would Jesus of Naza- 
reth say about vivisection? 

His own body (reverently let it be 
said), yes, his own body he would sacri- 
fice to a fate piteously akin to that from 
which we plead with you to spare the 
small, the helpless, and the dumb. Do 
you believe he would cut the heart out of 
a conscious dog? or carve the brains in a 
living dove? or shelter the doers of such 
deeds because they had scientific reputa- 
tions? or defer to them because they were 
college professors? He would scourge 
them out of the temple of science, as he 
whipped the brokers out of the temple of 
his people’s faith. 

A Christian State is the outcome of this 
one man’s philosophy. Purity, sympathy, 
tenderness —these are the foundations of 
civilization, these are the elements of 
healing, these are the princlples of life. 

Gentlemen of this Committee! In His 
name we ask you to stand with us, while 
we stand with Him, to take the smoking 
sacrifice from the altars of an erring 
science; to take the animal out of the pit 
upon the Sabbath day. 

|Among those who have endorsed the 
pending bill are ex-Governors William 
Claflin, John D. Long, George S. Boutwell, 
and J. Q. A. Brackett; Surgeon-General 
Van Reypen, Congressmen Moody, Gillett, 
Tirrell, Knox, Roberts, Conry, and Pow- 
ers; ex-Attorney General Hosea M. Knowl- 
ton and Attorney General Albert Pills- 
bury; Samuel J. Elder, William H. Lin- 
coln. president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, James Richard Carter, president 
of the Boston Board of Trade, William 
B. Rice of Quincy, Professors Spring 
and Bascom, Williams College, Prof. 
Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley, 
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Rev. Dr. Lorimer, Rev. John L. With- 
row, Rev. Charles G. Ames and Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames, Archbishop Williams, 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, Rev. Dr. 
Everett D. Burr, formerly of Ruggles 
Street Church, now of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Newton Centre; Presi- 
dent Wood, Ex-President Alvah Hovey, 
and almost the entire faculty of Newton 
Theological Seminary; Rev. Dr. Shinn, 
Grace Church, Newton, Prof. Egbert 
Smythe, D. D., Andover, Rev. Lawrence 
Phelps, Leominster, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
mors, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins, Samuel L. Clemens, (Mark 
Twain,) W. D. Howells, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Her- 
bert D. Ward, Hezekiah Butterworth, Mr. 
E. H. Clement, of the Boston Transcript, 
Drs. James B. Bell, W. P. Wesselhoeft, 
Samuel A. Kimball, Alonzo Kennedy, 
samuel L. Eaton, and more than 800 reg- 
istered practitioners of Massachusetts; 
the 10,000 women of the State W. C. T. 
U., and the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. } 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


DeMocRACY AND Sociat Eruics. By 
Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1902. 
Price, $1.25. 


This book contains the substance of 
twelve lectures which have been delivered 
by the author at various colleges and 
university extension centres. It is val- 
uable and suggestive because it treats 
social and industrial conditions from a 
practical point of view derived from long 
experience and familiarity with them. 
The task of visiting and aiding the poor 
and unfortunate is not so simple and easy 
as some imagine. It requires the utmost 
wisdom, tact, patience, and sympathy, 
and without these does more harm than 
good; the visitor’s presence is unwelcome 
and her motives misunderstood. There 
is a striking incongruity between the 
emotional kindness of one poor neighbor 
for another, and the guarded care with 
which charity must necessarily be given 
by a visitor to a recipient. Many of the 
apparent extravagances of the poor are 
really an effort to maintain the respect of 
associates and employers. The struggle 
for existence among people on the edge 
of pauperism leaves ugly marks on char- 
acter, which the visitor finds it hard to 
comprehend. Miss Addams’s. discussion 
of charitable efforts, filial relations, house- 
hold adjustments, industrial ameliora- 
tions, educational methods and political 
reforms is not academic but. practical. 
It should be carefully studied by all 
who desire to promote social welfare. 
Especially valuable is her analysis of the 
household problem. Personal service 
grows constantly more distasteful, con- 
tlieting as it does with the sense of per- 
sonal dignity and the theory of demo- 
cratic equality. Hence the need of a 
readjustment which will eventually raise 
household service to the level of a pro- 
fession. The only solution of present so- 
cial problems lies in the acceptance of 
democracy, which has a life-giving power, 
with social sanitation and comforts. By 
such acceptance we shall anticipate the 
peace and freedom which will finally pre- 
vail, 





The extreme generosity and self-sacri- 
fice of the poor for each other is not ap- 
preciated, and is seldom practised by well- 
to-do people. Here is a case: 


‘‘A woman whose husband was sent up 
to the city prison for the maximum term. 
just three months before the birth of her 
child, found herself penniless at the end 
of that time, having gradually sold her 
supply of household furniture. She took 
refuge with a friend whom she supposed 
to be living in three rooms in another 
part of the town. When she arrived, how- 
ever, she discovered that her friend’s hus- 
band had been out of work so long that 
they had been reduced to living in one 
room. Did her friend refuse to receive 
her? Notatall. She took her in, and as 
a result the friend’s husband was obliged 
to sleep on a bench in the park every 
night for a week, which he did uncom- 
plainingly if not cheerfully. Fortunately 
it was summer, ‘and it only rained one 
night.’ Miss Addams could not discover 
from the young mother that she had any 
special claim on the ‘friend’ beyond the 
fact that they had formerly worked to- 
gether in the same factory. The friend’s 
husband she had never seen until the 
night of her arrival, when he at once went 
forth, after his hard day’s work, in search 
of a midwife who would consent to come 
upon his personal promise of future pay- 
ment.”’ 

_ Contrast this act of spontaneous altru- 
ism with the lives of young people of 
wealth and leisure:—‘‘One summer the 
writer went from a two weeks’ residence 
in East. London, where she had become 
sick and bewildered by the sights and 
Sounds encountered there, directly to 
Switzerland. She found the beaten routes 
of travel filled with young English men 
and women, who could walk many miles 
a day, and who could climb peaks so in- 
accessible that the feats received honora- 
ble mention in Alpine journals—a result 
which filled their families with joy and 
pride. These young people knew to a 
nicety the proper diet and clothing which 
would best contribute towards endurance. 
: + » With Whitechapel constantly in mind, 
it was difficult not to advise these young 
people to use some of this muscular ener- 
&y, of which they were so proud, in clean- 
Sing neglected alleys and paving soggy 
Streets. Their stories of enthusiasm might 
Stir to energy the listless men and women 
of East London and utilize latent social 


forces. The exercise would be quite as 
good, the need of endurance as great, the 
care for proper dress and food as impor- 
tant; but the motives for action would be 
turned from selfish ones into social ones. 
Such an appeal would doubtless be met 
with a certain response from the young 
people, but would never be countenanced 
by their families for an instant.”’ 

The contrast between the two cases 
cited above, grows out of the fact that 
among the poor the precarious economic 
condition of all alike makes a ready out- 
flow of sympathy and material assistance 
natural. There is the greatest willing- 
ness to Jend as to borrow, and all the 
residents of a tenement know the most 
intimate family affairs of all the others. 
Among the well-to-do this intimacy does 
not exist. 


I remember, in talking with prosperous 
Western farmers and their wives, whose 
parents were pioneers, the regret they 
always expressed at the decline of neigh- 
borly feeling since the days of their child- 
hood, when the exigencies of frontier life 
in a new settlement had developed an un- 
bounded hospitality and mutual helpful- 
ness. If a barn were to be raised, orcorn 
to be husked, or a meeting-house to be 
built, or a school to be organized, the 
whole community rallied to assist; if a 
woman were sick or a family in distress, 
instant succor was afforded, aud every one 
felt a personal interest in the affairs of 
every neighbor, ‘But all that is changed,”’ 
the people would say with a sigh, ‘‘the 
old fraternal feeling no longer exists.’’ 

This book of Miss Addams will do some- 
thing, let us hope, to bring together the 
classes that have ceased to have knowledge 
of each other, and to inspire them with a 
clearer conception of brotherhood and 
sisterhood in humanrelations. 4H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
COUSIN ELIZABETH’S KITTEN. 


BY ETHEL 8. YOUNG, 


Philip and Margery were sitting on the 
piazza steps, watching cousin Elizabeth 
as she walked down the road. She was 
going to spend the day with a friend. 
Phil sighed as he reflected that there 
would be no hunting adventures told that 
morning. For cousin Elizabeth had a 
large supply of thrilling tales always on 
hand. Moreover, she was the most charm- 
ing young woman alive, Phil thought, 
He wished he might rescue her from 
some terrible danger, to prove that he 
was just as brave as the boldest of the 
heroes in her stories. 

Margery, too, was a great admirer of 
cousin Elizabeth. Only the day before, 
this model cousin had bougbt a pair of 
beautiful Angora kittens, almost exactly 
alike, and had given one to Margery. The 
kittens were at that moment playing to- 
gether on the piazza. They were shy lit- 
tle creatures, much afraid of Philip. 
When he turned his attention to them, 
after cousin Elizabeth was out of sight, 
he had a lively scramble all over the 
veranda to catch one, 

‘I’m going to be a hunter this morning, 
and I want your Fluff for my dog,’’ he 
said to his sister, holding up a squirming 
bunch of gray fur. 

‘She'll get lost if you take her into the 
woods,’’ objected Margery. ‘‘You mustn’t 
do it, Phil.” 

‘“‘Now, Marge, don’t be a goosie. I'll 
put my worsted reins on her,’’ and Phil 
began to harness the kitten, ‘*Besides,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘I want to teach her to climb 
trees, so she can get away from dogs. 
Cousin Elizabeth said she didn’t believe 
they knew how to climb trees. I wouldn’t 
dare to take her Shagg, though. You’ll 
lend me Fluff, now won’t you?” 

Margery knew from experience that she 
had better yield as gracefully as possible. 
“Where are you going with her?” she 
asked. 

**You’re a brick not to make a fuss!”’ 
cried Phil, gratefully. ‘“I’ll take you, 
too. I’m going to a dandy place I found 
the other day. Come on.”’ 

Her curiosity aroused, Margery picked 
up Dorothea and followed her brother 
down the road into the woods. The chil- 
dren walked on for some time, Philip pre- 
tending to find the way by observing 
marks on the trees like an Indian, and 
Margery trudging contentedly along be- 
hind, At length the path turned and led 
down to the shore. Coming to a spot 
where a group of white birches leaned out 
over the water, Phil halted the party. 

“Here we are!’ he cried. ‘‘Isn’t this a 
great place to swing on birches? I choose 
this tall one.’ Giving the kitten’s rein a 
hasty loop around a low branch, he was 
soon up the tree. 

Climbing trees was one of the few boys’ 
pastimes that Margery thoroughly’ en- 
joyed. To sit on a lithe, swaying birch, 
that bent down almost into the waves, 
was indeed a delight. The little girl, 
with Dorothea in her lap, settled herself 
for a comfortable swing. 

Phil, however, entered into the sport 








with greater activity. He climbed all the 
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trees one after another; swung wildly 
down within two inches of the water; 
dropped from high limbs into the very 
jaws of advancing waves, jumping back 
just in time to escape a wetting, and filled 
the air with shouts of laughter. Needless 
to say, when he remembered to give Fluff 
her lesson in tree-climbing, the frightened 
kitten had long ago taken to her heels. 

“I’m afraid I didn’t think to fasten her 
tight enough,’’ said Phil, apologetically, 
when it became evident that the kitten 
was really gone. Just then he caught 
sight «of a piece of worsted clinging 
to a briar bush a short distance away, 
“There, she’s probably torn her reins all 
to pieces on the bushes. We'll track her 
just like Indians. Hi! Won’t it be fun? 
Don’t feel bad, Marge, we'll find her,”’ 
and Phil eagerly ran forward to find more 
traces of the fugitive. 

Margery failed to see the fun. But she 
felt a little comforted, especially as they 
continually came upon fragments of 
worsted. A few minutes’ search brought 
them to a barbed-wire fence which bound- 
ed a private estate. Close by the fence 
crouched the kitten, watching a bird. She 
lifted a paw to take a step forward, and 
Margery spied a tell-tale white spot. 

‘*Phil,’’ she gasped, ‘it isn’t Fluff! It’s 
cousin Elizabeth's Shagg!”’ 

At the terrible thought of taking liber- 
ties with anything of cousin Elizabeth's, 
Phil, who had been softly creeping up to 
the kitten, lost his wits. 

‘Oh, catch her! catch her!’ he shouted, 
Thus rudely alarmed, Shagg dived under 
the fence, Phil after her. 

**Oh, don’t go inthere!’’ called Margery. 
‘“‘Here’s a ‘No Trespassing’ sign. Come 
back and go ’round to the gate. You'll 
be sent to jail! Oh, dear! Phil-lip!’’ 

But Phil paid no heed. He meant to 
get that kitten at any cost. Finding her- 
self hotly pursued, Shagg made for a tree, 
and quickly convinced Phil that she need- 
ed no lessons in climbing. Her would-be 
teacher had just started up after her, 
when a large mastiff, the watch-dog of the 
place, appeared on the scene. This faith- 
ful guardian immediately stationed him- 
self under the tree, and began ordering 
Phil down in a series of deep-voiced, 
commanding barks. 

It was now Phil’s turn to be fright- 
ened. He called loudly for help, while 
Margery, from the other side of the fence, 
joined in with terrified screams. This 
uproar soon brought every one within 
hearing to the rescue. Across the lawn 
came a party of young ladies and gentle- 
men. Calling off the dog, they gathered 
around to see whom he had treed. Phil 
slid down, and found himself face to face 
with cousin Elizabeth! 

She had already seen her kitten, which 
was mewing piteously at the extreme top 
of the tree. There was nothing for it but 
a shamefaced confession of the whole 
story. Poor Phil, who had wanted to 
figure as a hero in cousin Elizabeth's eyes, 
felt utterly disgraced. 

‘*There’s no harm done, Phil,’’ said his 
cousin, kindly. ‘“Shagg will come down 
when she gets over her fright. You and 
Margery had better run home now. It’s 
almost dinner time.’’ 

The children walked home in silence, 
As they neared the house, Phil sighed 
dejectedly. 


“I suppose,’’ he remarked, gloomily, |- 


‘‘mamma will say it all happened because 
I was thoughtless.’’ 
**T expect she will,’’ replied Margey. 
And sure enough, she did. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Ts he a master of English? ’ 
‘Yes, to judge by the liberties he takes 
with it.’°—Detroit Free Press. 


Chloe—Is your husband a breadwinner? 

Susan— Deed, he is; he’s won de prize 
at a dozen cakewalks.— Yonkers States- 
man. 


Guest (impatiently)—Say, waiter, how 
long have you been employed here? 

Waiter—’ Bout a week, sah.”’ 

Guest—Oh, is that all? Then I must 
have given my order to some other waiter. 


‘Jabez is gettin’ used to public speak- 
in’, ain’t he?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I remember when you could 
hardly get him to stand up, an’ now you 
kin hardly get him to sit down.”—Puck. 
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Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue, 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 








SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The f llowing leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 

Aaron M. Powell. ° 

2 The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

4 Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5 The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

6. The White Cross. by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Double S andard of Morality, by 

Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects avd Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Sacredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
a. H. Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, D. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and (mmorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

31. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp.,by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
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Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to **Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
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SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F.. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. ’ 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Snaffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in yee order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
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collect the whole amount, whether the paperis 
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2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








“THE WOMAN TEACHER AND THE BOY.” 
‘‘The Woman Teacher and the Boy”’ is 
the title of a valuable article in another 
column by a San Francisco correspondent, 
who expresses disapproval of the usual 
employment of women as teachers of 
‘*boys above a certain age,’’ on the ground 
that life is a conflict; that the chief ob- 
ject of education is to make the boya 
strong and resourceful fighter with other 
men, and therefore that he needs contact 
with a teacher of his own sex in order to 
become familiar with its point of view. 

The writer recognizes the value of 
women as teachers of children, but affirms 
that a boy of eight is ‘‘a natural rebel,”’ 
and must try conclusions with his teach- 
er; that in such a contest with a man, the 
boy will usually get the worst of it, but 
with a woman will get the better of her. 

We think the fact is otherwise. 

If physical force were the only form of 
control, this argument would have great 
weight. But mental and moral power is 
far more potent, and this is not a question 
of sex but of character, Tact, sympathy, 
knowledge of human natare, force of 
character,—these, and not brute force, 
are the qualifications of a teacher, and 
women possess these qualities on an aver- 
age ina higher degree than men. Asa 
case in point, I recall the fact that Lucy 
Stone, when a young teacher, was placed 
in charge of a riotous and disorderly 
country school, which had just summarily 
dismissed two successive male teachers 
by pitching them bodily out of the win- 
dow head-first into a snow-drift. She 
took charge of it without fear or hesita- 
tion, brought the insurgents under per- 
fect control, enlisted the ringleaders on 
her side, and maintained discipline with- 
out resort to fisticuffs, If it is desired to 
teach boxing, fencing, wrestling, or row- 
ing, @ man would usually excel as a 
teacher of athletics; but in the nobler 
forms of scholarship, it is not a question 
of sex but of mental and moral supe- 
riority. 

Our correspondent admits that “it is 
better that boys should be taught bya 
woman than not taught at all,’’ but claims 
that ‘the best students are usually men,”’ 
and that the standard of our Universities 
is lower than in other countries where 
boys are not taught by women. If this 
be true, it does not follow that our lower 
standard is due to the cause assigned. On 
the contrary, since all the teachers in our 
Universities are men, it might be more 
logical to use the fact as an argument for 
the introduction of a certain proportion of 
women as professors in these higher in- 
stitutions. “Teaching in the United 
States suffers from the instability of 
teachers.”’ True; but statistics show 
that women, more generally than men, 
make teaching a life work. 

For ourselves, we believe that the influ- 
ence of men alone, or of women alone, as 
than would be 
Young women, 


teachers, is less effective 
that of both 
quite as much as young men, will feel an 


combined. 


added inspiration from teachers of both 
sexes. Nature indicate that as 
fathers and mothers are alike essential to 
the teachers of 
both sexes on terms of equality will give 


seems to 


most perfect home, so 
the best results alike in the primary, the 
high school, and the University 
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3 CHRISTIANITY A FAILURE? 
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An anor suf- 
the Boston 
of *“‘Woman Suffrage in 
over the recent refusal by a small 


ymous opponent of equal 


frage in Transcript, under 


heading lowa,”’ 
rejoices 
ority of one branch of the Legislature 
a constitutional 
argues from that 
States which 


ma 


of that State to submit 


amendment, and and 


similar facts that ‘the are 


nearest to the four that have woman suf- 


frage have no intention of following their 
example.” The writer of that article 


overlooks the fact that the lowa Senate 
voted in favor, and that a change of ten 
votes in the lowa House would have car- 
ried the measure. Andso ignorant of the 
geography of our country is the writer as 
to intimate that Iowa is one of ‘‘the States 
nearest to the four that have suffrage,”’ 


whereas it is hundreds of miles distant, 


and separated from them by Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

But let us apply the reasoning of that 
letter to the progress of Christianity. 
After 1900 years the countries nearest to 
Pa'estine, and the Holy Land itself, have 
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relapsed into Mobhammedanism, and the 
scattered remnants of ‘‘the faith once de- 
livered to the saints’? are being syste- 
matically massacred, while Christendom 
looks on quiescent. More than half the 
population of the world, in Turkey, Ara- 
bia, Persia, India, @hina and Japan, stub- 
bornly refuse to be converted by our mis- 
sionaries, and would gladly exterminate 
every Christian if they had their way. 
Why not give up the Christian religion as 
a failure, and exclaim with our opponent: 
‘*All honor to the almost silent but firm 
resistance (to Christianity) by the women 
of the Orient! They have been true to 
their high standard of duty to themselves, 
their families, and their States.’’ 

In both cases, the answer to such an in- 
ference is simply, ‘‘There’s a good time 
coming; wait a little longer.’’ 4H. B. B. 
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JUDGE HALLETT VS. FACTS. 


Judge Moses Hallett, of Denver, of the 
U.S. District Court, said in the course of 


a recent visit to Washington, D. C., that | 


almost every politician in Colorado, if he 
could be sure his words would not be re- 
ported, would say that equal suffrage was 
not a success, but that none of them 
would venture to say so publicly. 

Judge Hallett has since said that he did 
not know he was talking for publication, 
but that be was reported correctly. 

There are undoubtedly a good many 


politicians in Colorado who would be 


glad to see equal suffrage repealed. 


‘No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


But when Judge Hallett says equal suf- 
frage has accomplished ‘‘no special re- 
forms,’ he shows himself imperfectly 
acquainted with the facts. Colorado owes 
directly to her women the laws making 
fathers and mothers joint guardians of 
their children, raising the age of protec- 
tion for girls to eighteen, establishing a 
State Industrial School for Girls and a 
State Home for Dependent Children, re- 
moving the emblems from the Australian 
ballot (the nearest approach to the estab- 
lishment of an educational qualification 
for suffrage), enlarging women’s property 
rights, and providing an annual appropri- 
ation to buy books for the State library; 
also in Denver ordinances placivg drink- 
ing fountains on the streets, forbidding 
expectoration in public places, and re- 
quiring smoke-consuming chimneys on all 
public and business buildings. Equal 
suffrage has also led to a much better en- 
forcement of: the laws forbidding the em- 
ployment in factories of children under 
fourteen, requiring merchants to provide 
their saleswomen witb seats, and others 
of the same general character. In addi- 
tion to those improved laws which are 
distinctly and undoubtedly due to equal 
suffrage, the women have been largely in- 
strumental in securing several Humane 
Society bills, the establishment of parent. 
al schools and a State board of arbitra- 
tion, laws fur the preservation of forest 
trees and for the care of the feeble- 
minded. 

Nor has the good done been limited to 
improved legislation. Mrs. lone T. Hanna, 
one of the most highly-esteemed women 
in Denver, writes: 

‘Some results of equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado are generally conceded: (1) The im- 
proved moral quality of candidates nomi- 
nated for office by the various parties; (2) 
a decidedly increased observance of the 
courtesies and decencies of life, at the 
different political headquarters, previous 
to election; (3) better and more orderly 
polling places; (4) a general and awaken- 
ing interest, among both men and women, 
in matters of public health, comfort, and 
safety.” 


Equal suffrage has made it easier to get 


liberal appropriations for education; it | 


has largely increased the number of wom- 
en serving upon educational and charita- 
ble boards, and it has more than quad- 
rupled the number of no-license towns in 
This last fact is a suffi 


cient answer to the assertion that the 


Colorado, alone 
worse class of women are more inclined 
to vote than the better sort. 

Not very long ago the Woman's Club of 
a membership of about a 
the 
women of 


Denver, with 


including most respected 
and influential that 
pointed a committee to draw upa reply 
the 


better sort of women were not inclined to 


thousand, 
city, ap- 


to an anonymous letter alleging that 


vote, and making other similar charges. | 


The report prepared by the committee 
denied this absolutely; declared that 
equal suffrage had had no bad results 
whatever, and enumerated a long list of 
its specific good results; and the report 
of the committee was accepted by a unan- 
imous vote. This shows what the intelli- 
gent women of Denver think on the sub- 
ject; and they ought to be the best judges 
as to whether the good women are less 
willing to vote than the bad ones, 

Equal suffrage has not completely puri- 
fied politics; but President Slocum of 
C lorado College says it “has brought a 
great infusion of conscience into politics.”’ 


It has made it much harder to elect men 
of notoriously bad character to office. 
Above all, it has broadened women’s 
minds and led them to take a more intel- 
ligent interest in public questions. This 
is admitted even by men who are not en- 
thusiastic over any other aspect of woman 
suffrage, like John Cotton Dana, 

Judge Hallett says that if equal suffrage 
were resubmitted in Colorado, the people 
would defeat it by an overwhelming ma- 
jority; yet he intimates that no man ‘‘who 
aspires to public office’ would dare to say 
a word against it, because if he did the 
people would defeat him by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The one statement contra- 
dicts the other and shows its absurdity. 
If the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
plé in Colorado were opposed to equal 
suffrage, the politicians would be tumbling 
over one another in their eagerness to 
| make public speeches against it. More- 
| over, when an overwhelming majority of 
the people in any State want to repeal a 
law, it gets repealed; and so long as no 
serious attempt is made in Colorado to 
repeal equal suffrage, we may safely as- 
sume that the majority of the people 
there are pretty well satisfied with it. 
Judge Hallett has a right to his opinion, 
but it is not the opinion of most of the 
men and women in his State. A. 8. B. 
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MAY WOMEN TEACH BOYS? 


Mr. Austin Lewis argues that the best 
educational results cavnot be had if wom- 
en are allowed to teach boys after they 
have passed out of infancy. Hisargument 
is based mainly on two fundamental ideas: 
that the main object of education is to 
make a boy a successful fighter, and that 
he will not respect a teacher who is not 
strong enough to master him by physical 
force. In our opinion, both these ideas 
are unsound, The second is demonstra- 
bly so. Roughly speaking, the object of 
education is threefold; to impart informa- 
tion, to develop a boy’s natural powers, 
and to build up in him such a character 
that he will make the best use of those 
powers in after life. Of these the last 
is the most important. Mr. Lewis 
thinks a wuman teacher can do the first, 
but not the second or third. 

The best answer to theory is fact. Miss 
Mary A. Ripley was for twenty years at 
the head of the boys’ department of the 
High School in Buffalo, N. Y. She 
trained generations of boys; and in what- 
ever part of the world you find her pupils, 
they speak of her to this day with ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm. They say that she 
did not merely give them information, 
though she did that in a masterly way, 
but she inspired them with energy, ambi- 
tion, high ideals, the love of work and the 
wish to be of use in the world. ‘She 
made a man of me,’’ is the testimony of 
many who are to-day holding positions of 
responsibility and power. They showed 
their esteem for her in every way that 
they could, from giving her a gold watch 
set with diamonds to naming a street of 
Buffalo after her. Of course, Miss Ripley 
was an exceptional woman, But the 
first-class teacher, man or woman, is al- 
ways an exceptional person. There were 
in the world men who could have done as 
well by those boys as Miss Ripley did; 
but there was no such man a candidate 
for head of the boys’ department of the 
Buffalo High School at that time. The 
most important thing in the education of 
any boy is that he should have a superior 
teacher. The whether that 
teacher is a man ora woman is of minor 





question 


importance, 

The ideal system would be for boys to 
have both first-class men and first-class 
women among their teachers, all through 
their education, after their earliest years. 


They will have to deal with both men and 





women in atter life, and they need to 
learn to understand both the masculine 
}and the feminine point of 
| rance of the latter may wreck a man’s hap- 
| piness for life, in his domestic relations. 





view. Igno- 


Granted that it is important for a boy 
| to mingle with other boys and learn to be 
on occa- 
| sions when it is necessary to fight. But 
| he gets that in the rough-and-tumble of 
the playground, Mr. Lewis 
think that in order to bring the best 
results a boy’s school life should be a 


| *a strong, resourceful tighter’’ 


seems to 


struggle with his teacher, in 


the teacher's greater 
is to be an important factor, 


chronic 
which 

strength 
But the first-class teacher, man or woman, 
does not have to resort to physical force, 
and does not live in chronic warfare with 
the pupils. IHegoverns by the force of 
his personality, and enlists the cordial co- 
operation of the pupils. Multitudes of 
women teachers are doing this, all over 
the country, and command the entire 
respect of the boys. There are also many 
teachers who do not succeed in enforcing 
discipline and commanding respect, either 
among boys or girls. These are not fit to 
teach. But, Mr. Lewis’s theories to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the woman 
whose strong personality and natural gift 
for teaching make her a successful teacher 


physical 











of girls generally proves to bea successful 
teacher of boys also, when she takes 
charge of boys. It is doing less than 
justice to the average American boy to 
think that he cannot appreciate these 
qualities. 

Women on the average maintain quite 
as good discipline as men. In the clas- 
sical high school of Providence, R.I., both 
men and women are employed as teachers; 
and one of the brightest pupils has com- 
mented on the fact that in the women’s 
rooms there is almost always better 
order. 

In Providence there are also ‘‘schools of 
special discipline,” to which exception- 
ally unruly boys from the grammar 
schools are sent to be brought into order. 
These schools of special discipline are all 
in charge of women. The boys placed 
under them range from fourteen years of 
age downward. When these skilled wom- 
en have brought these particularly diffi- 
cult boys into a state of obedience, the 
boys are sent back to the regular schools, 

When Mr. Lewis says the most impor- 
tant part of education is to teach a boy to 
be “‘a strong and resourceful fighter,’’ he 
does not refer, of course, to fighting with 
fists, but to the struggle of competition 
in business. Now it is a fact of observa- 
tion that American men—who in school 
have been educated mostly by women— 
are keener and more resourceful in busi- 
ness than the men of other countries, al- 
though in other countries boys in the 
public schools are taught by men. What- 
ever may be the defects of women as 
teachers, it is clear their defeets have not 
brought about the specific result that Mr. 
Lewis fears—the unfitting of American 
boys to take part with success in the 
struggle of competition. 

Mr. Lewis says our Universities are in- 
ferior to those abroad, and seems to think 
this is due to the fact that the young peo- 
ple who go to them have received their 
preparatory training so largely from wom- 
en. But if our Nniversities are inferior, 
the inferiority does not lie in the quality 
of the students. American students are 
certainly as bright and as capable of 
learning as any set of young people in the 
world. It must lie in the quality or spirit 
of the University’s teaching, in the Uni- 
versity methods, in short; and these are 
controlled wholly by men. 

What education shall the father give 
his son when he can afford to give him 
the best? We should say, Send him to 
the school where he will be under the 
teacher that has the greatest genius for 
teaching. During Miss Ripley’s lifetime, 
the best thing a Buffalo father could do 
for his boy was to send him to her. In 
another city, the best teacher accessible 
might bea man. In England, for many 
years, the best thing that could be done 
for a boy was to send him to Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby. But the question of physical 
strength has little to do with it. Some of 
the most famous and successful head 
masters have been small men with a puny 
physique, not nearly equal in strength to 
their biggest boys, but with a forceful 


personality that commanded universal 
respect. 
The trouble is that in America the 


number of superior men who go into 
teaching, except in the Universities, is 
very small, A man of first-class talents 
has so much more chance to win money 
and fame by going into law, medicine, or 
politics that he will seldom go into the 
schoolroom, The more is the pity; but 
we have to face the fact. The father who 
is moved by such reasoning as that of Mr. 
Lewis to send his sun to a private school 
for boys, taught wholly by men, will not 
as arule be placing him under exception- 
ally able teachers; and there is no evi- 
dence that boys so trained get along a bit 
better in after-life than the boys who go 
to the public schools, 

Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Jowr- 
nal af Education, in a recent address be- 
fore the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
declared that what 
leadership and 
and he gently ridiculed the idea that these 
qualities were only to be found in mascu- 
We shall reprint a part of 
next week, as the view of a 
man looks at the question from a 
standpoint opposite to that of Mr. Lewis, 

A. 8S. B. 


boys need in a 


teacher is personality, 


line teachers. 
his article 


who 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. S. Rhett Roman, the 
journalist of New Orleans, who is attend- 
ing the Charleston Exposition as lady 
commissioner from Louisiana, has been 
added to the editorial staff of the Charles- 
ton Evening Post. 


well-known 


The engagement is announced of Miss 
Flora Shaw, for several years a writer on 
colonfal topics in the London Times, and 
General Sir Frederick Lugard, who for 
two years has held the position of high 
commissioner of northern Nigeria. Miss 
Shaw figured prominently in the investi- 
gation conducted by the royal commission 
in connection with the Jameson raid, and 
the news of her engagement has attracted 





considerable interest in political and liter- 
ary circles, particularly in England. Miss 
Shaw is also the author of some charming 
stories. It is reported that the marriage 
will take place at the Canary Islands, as 
the bridegroom-elect cannot leave his post 
for any extended period. 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


An intelligent young woman of Chelsea, 
Mass., Miss Annie Allyn, took up her 
father’s business at his death, three years 
ago, as naturally as a son might have 
done, and has carried it on successfully, 
Her father was in the teaming business, 
which in Miss Allyn’s hands has more 
than doubled. She keeps eight horses 
and thirteen men busy, and attends to 
teaming and expressing for Mr. Cabot, 
one of Boston’s rich manufacturers. Dur- 
ing the recent strike, her men quit work 
in obedience to their union, Miss Allyn 
decided that certain goods must be deliy- 
ered, and she hired other men to drive 
one of her teams. They became fright- 
ened and deserted while on the ferryboat. 
Miss Allyn then took charge of the load, 


mounted the wagon, and drove to the ° 


wharf of the Merchants’ and Miners’ 
Transportation Company, and delivered 
the goods safely under the escort of four 
policemen. 

A firm of women embalmers was re- 
cently established at 331 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. The head of this firm 
and of the scientific school for the train- 
ing of women embalmers is Mlle, Odon, a 
graduate of St. Bartholomew’s and Queen 
Charlotte’s Hospital, London, a pupil and 
intimate friend of Florence Nightingale. 
She was selected by Dr. Charles, of Lon- 
don, to establish the first hospital for the 
insane in India, 

Shortly after graduating from the State 
University of Michigan, about eight years 
ago, Miss Frances Hinckley went to Alan- 
sop, Mich., and entered upon business, 
The town had two hundred inhabitants, 
and many Indians were living in the vicin- 
ity. Here she built up the Hinckley 
Package Company, a large institution 
which manufactures boxes for fruit, but- 
ter, and eggs. At the same time she ran 
a country store, was the village postmas- 
ter, and was active in all good works. 
Within these eight years Miss Hinckley 
has accumulated $20,000, and become a 
popular citizen, Her departure was 
greatly regretted when, a few months 
ago, she married Mr. Moore and went to 
live in Petoskey, Mich. 

The firm of ‘Mrs. Ira Smith & Daugh- 
ter’? conducts a flourishing jewelry busi- 
ness in York, Neb. Miss Smith is a 
skilled operative, and has often success- 
fully undertaken the most intricate re- 
pairs of valuable timepieces. 

The largest seine fishery in the world is 
said to be on the banks of the Potomac, 
not far from Washington, and is managed 
by women. For more than a hundred 
years it has been in the hands of the Wal- 
ler family. Some years after the Civil 
War, Benjamin Waller, the owner, died, 
leaving a wife and six daughters, Since 
then Mrs, Waller has been at the head of 
the business, conducting it with remarka- 
ble ability. She familiarized herself with 
all details of the great fishery, and has 
brought the business to such a flourishing 
condition that this year it will involve 
more than $250,000. F. M. A. 


edit 


MISS ANTHONY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Fully recovered from her recent illness, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony enjoyed greeting 
several hundred persons at a reception 
given her in Philadelphia last week by 
the political science section of the New 
Century Club. 

The following concerning Miss Anthony 
in the Philadelphia Bulletin will be of in- 
terest to her many friends: 

‘***] feel new made,’ said Miss Anthony, 
when she was seen at the , 
Mrs. Helen Mosher James, 
Windsor Avenue, this morning. 

“The hand that has so valiantly fought 


hei 


471 


home of 
niece, 


for the ballot-box and for rights equal t 
those of was very effeminately en- 
gaged. Miss Anthony was adorning a 
black silk waist with lace, aud 
while the needle was industriously em- 
ployed, she talked. 

‘*Miss Anthony showed but little evi- 
dence of her recent illness. Her heavy 
white hair was old-fashionedly parted 
squarely in the centre and bunched flat 
across her broad brow. Her eyes twinkled 
behind her gold-rimmed glasses as she 
entertainingly kept up the conversation. 

‘**No, I am campaigning no longer,’ 
she said. ‘I am kept busy answering cor- 
respondence. So many women want me 
to give them pointers in speech-writing 
that I am always engaged. 

‘**T read in your paper tbe other day 
of five girls winning scholarships. It did 
my heart good to learn that they were 


men 
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Fine Hosiery Underpriced 


Our buyer yesterday closed out at a merely nominal price 
the entire sample line of a well-known German manufacturer. 
The line comprises styles for both men and women, and they 
would range in price ordinarily from 75c. to $2.00 a pair. 
But this is no ordinary occasion. 


Men’s 
Street Floor. 


Real Lisle and Cotton Hose, in 
this season’s choicest styles, 
more than 100 entirely different 
patterns to choose from, double 
heels, soles and toes. 


Worth 
from 75c. to $1.50 per pair.. 49c 


Women’s 
Third Floor. 

Lace Ribbed Lisle Thread Hose, 
warranted fast black, full length 
and fashioned feet, double heels 
and toes. 
pair 





Women’s 
Third Floor, 


All this season’s Novelties, lace 
all over lisle, black and em- 
broidered, rare Jacquard effects, 
lace ankles, vertical stripes 
woven in, neat hand embroidered 
patterns, black and _ colored 
grounds, a large assortment 
High-Grade Fancy Hose, with 


double heels, soles and toes. 
Worth from 75c. to $2.00 per 
pair. 


The Lot 4Qc¢ Per Pair. 





JORDAN MARSH CO. 











VEILINGS ; and a 


a delightful place to shop in. 





MART and BECOMING Fashions in Ladies’ NECK- 
WEAK and Belts; all of the newest things in 


..« GLOVE Department .... 


SURPASSED BY NO OTHER in the city, make the store of 


Miss FISK, 144 Tremont St., 
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more than equal to the college men. Then 
Iam sympathizing with the poor Ameri- 
can girls that have gone to the Philip- 
pines to teach. The Filipino will be al- 
lowed to vote, and his teacher won’t 
have that privilege. 

‘**T am watching Congress closely, too,’ 
continued Miss Anthony. ‘Mrs. Catt and 
Miss Shaw, you know, have asked Con- 
gress for a congressional commission to 
investigate the subject of women’s voting 
in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho. 
Some men say that the women fail to vote. 
We want Congress to investigate, and we 
will accept the report of such a commis- 
sion. The Filipino, Indian, and liquor 
traffic have separate commissions. [don’t 
see why the women cannot have one. 

***T have been away from home for two 
months now, and must soon get back. 


Before I return, however, I sha!l visit 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in New 
York. Mrs. Stanton will be 87 years old 


on her next birthday. She is just four 
years older than I am.’”’ 


—_—eo 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN KENTUCKY. 


The boy Governor of Kentucky, J. W. 
C. Beckham, has distinguished himself by 
signing the bill recently passed by the 
Legislature taking away school suffrage 
from women in the second-class cities of 
the State. This will go into history as 
the first instance on record where a fran- 
chise granted to women by a Legislature 
has been taken away by that bedy, but 
the record made during the past few years 





by the Legislature of Kentucky has quite 
prepared us for any dishonorable act it 
may be guilty of. The suffragists of that 
State always have been very proud of the 
fact that it was the first to grant any form 
of suffrage to women by special statute, | 
its Legislature enacting in 1838 that wid- 


OWs in country districts with children of 


sch age might vote for trustees. In 
1885 a bill was passed permitting widows 
and spinsters in country districts and 
Cities of the fifth and sixth classes (the 
Smallest villages) having a child or a ward 
of school age, to vote for school trustees, 
and, if they were taxpayers, to vote on 
School taxes, but these provisions did not 
apply to women in chartered cities. 


In 1894 there was to be a general revi- 
sion of charters, and the woman suffrage 
Societies of Lexington, Newport, and 
Covington petitioned the committee who 
Were preparing the charters for these cit- 
ies to make women eligible to vote for 
School trustees and to serve as such. 
This was done, and the charters were ac- 
cepted by the Legislature and signed by 
Governor John Young Brown, March 19. 
Eight years later Governor Beckham 
Signs a bill repealing this clause. A coin- 
cidence is that his predecessor, William 
Goebel, who was then in the Legislature, 


' tons, 





was one of the strongest factors in secur- 
ing this school suffrage for women. 

In the one first-class city, Louisville, 
the five third-class cities, and the other 
twenty or more of the fourth class, no 
woman ever has had a vote. The recent 
act of the Legislature affects only three 
places, and not a large number of women, 
but its heinousness lies in the utter lack 
of principle which dictated it. It affords 
one more illustration of the total political 
demoralization of Kentucky. The Demo- 
cratic party itself is torn into factions, 
united only on antagonism to the Repub- 
licans. Even in so small a matter as the 
election of a school board in Lexington it 
was determined to lose no partisan ad- 
vantage. The white women are divided 
between the two parties; the colored 
women are all Republicans. Until this 
year they never registered in any consid- 
erable numbers, but they were aroused 
by the fear that a very unpopular negro 
man would be made principal of the col- 
ored schools. There was no attempt by 
them or the men of their race to nominate 
a ticket of their own. The worst they 
could have done was to elect the white 
ticket placed in the field by white Repub- 
licans. But, to prevent such a contin- 
gency from ever occurring again, the 
Democratic Legislature deliberately dis- 
franchised not only the colored women, 
but all the white women in three cities. 
In Lexington there are many more white 
than colored women, while in Covington 
and Newport there are not enough of the 
latter even to hold the balance of power. 

A protest against this disfranchisement 
was sent to the Legislature signed by 100 
of the leading women of Lexington, de- 
scendants of Ilenry and Cassius M. Clay, 
relatives of John C. Breckenridge, Gen. 
John Morgan, General Withers, the Pres- 
the McDowells, and many others 
whose names were a power in those olden 
days when Kentucky occupied a proud 
position among the States of the Union. 
They were reénforced by the Bishop of 
Lexington, the dean of the Cathedral, 
many university professors, and various 
organizations of women, but all of these 
do not carry a feather’'s weight with 
politicians. They would not hesitate the 
fraction of a second to disfranchise every 
woman in the State rather than give the 
opposing party the advantage of electing 
a school board in one small city. Whata 
travesty on the glory of a republican form 
of government!—Mrs. Ida H. Harper in 
N. Y. Sunday Sun. 


—_—- —_—— 


COLORADO’S NON-PARTISAN TOWN 
ELECTIONS. 


The noticeable feature of Tuesday’s 
town elections in Colorado was the almost 
entire absence of party tickets. The con- 
tests appear to have been on local issues, 





which were represented by ‘People’s’ 
and “Citizens’”’ tickets, There is such a 
vast difference between partisan questions 
in State and national politics and the 
questions to be determined in a town 
election, that attempts to introduce party 
tickets are seldom successful. As be- 
tween paving, or sewer, or water-works, 
or an electric light contract, or the open- 
ing of a street, or the closing of saloons, 
or the dozen other purely local questions 
which a town election must decide, and 
State issues like the revenue bill, or such 
national issues as imperialism, the cur- 
rency, or the tariff, there is no connection. 
Citizens who are opposed to each other 
on the policy of retaining the Philippines 
may agree on the opening of a street or 
the lighting of the town. While two citi- 
zens may disagree as to the tariff, both 
may desire to see the saloon closed. Thus 
it comes about that efforts to run party 
tickets in town elections are seldom suc- 
cessful, There is no good reason why a 
party organized on national issues should 
be compelled to take positions on these 
purely local questions. As a local issue 
comes more closely home to a voter than 
a State or national issue, so will he disre- 
gard partisan lines and cast his ballot for 
the candidate who favors his own views 
of the local situation.—Denver News. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





The Providence branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Aumne held a pleasant 
meeting last Saturday afternoon. Dean 
Emory of Pembroke presided. Miss Julia 
Caverno spoke on Smith College, Profes- 
sor M’Aulley on Wellesley, Mrs. Barus on 
Vassar, Dean Florence Fensham on the 
American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople, and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell on 
Boston University. The large gathering 
of college women then partook of a lunch, 
prepared under the direction of one of 
their number, because they had had diffi- 
culty in finding a satisfactory caterer. 
The quality of the lunch proved conclu- 
sively that the higher education need not 
unfit a woman for success in practical 
housekeeping. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi read a paper 
last week before the De Rebus Club of 
Bryn Mawr College, on Professor Miinster- 
berg’s idea of the American woman, as 
expressed in his essay in the International 
Monthly, reprinted in ‘‘American Traits.”’ 
Dr. Jacobi gave a most humorous account 
of the inconsistencies of Professor Miins- 
terberg’s attitude, and suggested solu- 
tions for each of the problems he pre- 
sents, often furnishing it in his own 
words. Her illustrations and epigrams 
added much to the enjoyment of the 
evening. 


The Alumnex Association of the Normal 
College in New York City, which has done 
much useful and original work in the line 
of nature study for teachers, will make 
this subject the first of the courses in its 
new university extension movement. The 
first course includes thirty lessons in na- 
ture study under the conduct of Mrs, 
Alice Rich Northrop, who has iong been 
identified with this work in the college. 


-_<-- _ 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York, APRIL 15, 1902, 

Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Last Sunday Rev. Minot Savage preached 
a sermon on the position of woman which 
has attracted much attention. It was not 
the first time that he has chosen this 
theme, for he has long been an advocate 
of the enfranchisement of our sex. His 
discourse on this occasion was not espe- 
cially a suffrage, but 
rather a demand that women, like 
should be permitted to develop in any 
direction in which they desired to excel, 


plea for woman 
men, 


and that no barriers be placed in their 
way to the highest attainments. His 
closing simile likened the growth of the 
individual to the development of plants, 
He said that it was as much an outrage 
on nature to cramp a woman by hamper- 
ing customs and the denial of intellectual 
was to produce those 
monstrosities in the world 
which gardeners accomplish by clipping 
the branches of evergreens until they are 
forced to grow in strange, fantastic shapes. 
The contrast between the woman injured 
and dwarfed by education and convention 
and the woman left free to develop her 
abilities physically and intellectually was 
as great as that between the tree forced 
and repressed into the form of vase 
or bird, and the beautiful cedar or 
pine, spreading wide its graceful and shel- 
tering branches for the protection of the 
wayfarer. Such a discourse from a man 
of so much influence is a powerful incen- 
tive to the women who hear him to ask 
for their own emancipation, 

Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, of New Hamp- 
shire, has been spending some months in 
California, most of the time at San José, 
She has seen Mrs. Laura DeForce Gordon, 
of Lodi, and has had many pleasant chats 


development as it 
vegetable 








with Mrs. Sarah Knox Goodrich, whose 
home is in San José, where she has long 
been a leading spirit in reform and char- 
itable work, Mrs. Ricker has recently 
sailed for Honolulu, where she expects to 
remain for some weeks, travelling thence 
to various points of interest. 

The testimonial to Mrs. Esther Herr- 
man on Saturday evening promises to be 
a very brilliant occasion. There is to be 
a grand banquet in the great ballroomof 
the Waldorf-Astoria. After the feast is 
over, there will be presented to her a sil- 
ver loving cup. At this time the galleries 
will be thrown open to friends who desire 
to witness the presentation and to hear 
the speeches which will follow. There 
has been a generous response to the ap- 
peal to do honor to this noble woman, 
whose philanthropies have been so broad. 
She has been always so modest that it has 
been difficult to find out all that should 
be said of her benefactions. In one se- 
vere winter she gave a thousand overcaats 
to newsboys. She endowed Barnard Col- 
lege and many other educational institu- 
tions, and has given largely to hospitals 
and charitable enterprises, while her gifts 
to reform have been most generous, 
Never has she been appealed to in vain 
for any effort for the advancement of 
women, and many grateful hearts will be 
glad to greet her on this occasion. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Senate of Finland has appointed a 
woman factory inspector. 

An Armenian, speaking English, and 
knowing how to milk, wants to do out- 
door work about a country place. The 
editors of the Woman’s JourRNAL have 
known him for years, and can testify to 
his efficiency and good character. Ad- 
dress this office. 


Rev. Albert E. George, an Episcopalian 
clergyman, formerly of South Boston, 
who has lately taken charge of a parish 
in Walpole, Mass., is an ardent advocate 
of woman suffrage. He will soon hold a 
meeting for the purpose of establishing 
an equal suffrage league in Walpole. 

The Supreme Court of Virginia has late- 
ly rendered a decision declaring common- 
law marriage invalid in that State. The 
question, presented for the first time be- 
fore the court, was whethera contract en- 
tered into between a man and woman, by 
which they mutually agreed to become 
husband and wife, without any celebra- 
tion and without a license, constituted a 
valid marriage in Virginia, and entitled 
the woman to dower interest from the 
time the agreement was made. 

“The Indian Industries League’’ is or- 
ganized to open opportunities of work to 
individual Indians, and to build up inde- 
pendent industries in Indian communi. 
ties. It has expended three hundred dol- 
lers in the purchase of beadwork and 
baskets made by Indian women, and has 
found sale for the same. It has also 
bought a mowing machine for use by In- 
dians. It is worthy of note that all the 
articles so far made seem to be the work 
of women. There is no evidence that the 
Indian men have so far made anything 
for sale. 





WASHINGTON’S MOST BEAUTIFUL SEASON. 


During April and May the National 
Capital is at its best and to take advantage 
of these favorable conditions the Royal 
Blue Line announces for the benefit of its 
friends. and patrons, a persdnally con- 
ducted tour, leaving Boston, April 25, 
from New York one day later. $26 from 
Boston, $18 from New York, covers all 
expenses, including five days in Washing- 
ton, visit to Philadelphia, with stop-over 
privileges. Last Washington tour, May 
9; Gettysburg tour, May 26; also tours to 
Old Point Comfort and Richmond. For 
illustrated itinerary and guide to Wash- 
ington, apply to Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. 
A., 211 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. ‘ 


175 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leatiets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leariet Department, M 
W.8S.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles whieh it advocates. 











AMUSEMENTS. 





Souane Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2and8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 21, 


“LORD CHUMLEY.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢ 600. 


Prices: | Matinees. 10c., 25c., 50e. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF APRIL 21, 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 














50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyriGcHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Soscription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Tlandbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 @ 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3618ro20may. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C, 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cente 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A, M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HakRioT T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper agd Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH, 


Boston. 








FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas 


gains’ 


and AllWinter 
> 
Only Line 


gy tt “oa tie 


Best Reached 
Via 
Travel Between 
Boston and Florida. 
THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 












Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S. C. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursion 
Tickets now on sale. For fullinformation apply te 
GEORGE C,. DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Broadway, A. 5S. 
Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, New York City. 

8. H. Hardwick, G. P, A., Was’ 2, D. 
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For the Womau’s Jvurual. 
SPRING. 


BY NAOMI MCDONALD PHELPS. 


Down from the mountain crest the north 
wind sweeping, 
A sky of dun and gray, 
And yet [ know, though April clouds are 
weeping, 
The bright-eyed angel, May, 
Draws near, the germs of life within her 
bosom, 
The fragrance of the flowers 
Upon her breath, as, crowned with bud and 
blossom, 
Through the soft, sunny hours 
She hangs upon the lips of June, awaking 
To Nature’s rhythmic sound. 
The icy fetters of the streams are breaking ; 
Low voices underground 
Of tender rootlets, to whose whisper hearken, 
Though loud the north-winds sigh, 
And clouds tempestuous April's gray skies 
darken, 
Marching resistless by, 
Behind their stormy ranks the blue skies 


lighten 
With glowing tints of June. 


The golden arrows of the Day-God brighten 
The meadow's wealth of bloom. 
In woodland bowers tbe birds, with hearts 
aquiver 
With love, their homes uprear. 
The duck calls loudly from the rapid river 
To flocks in covert near 
Far o’er the roar of winds, the raindrops 
beating 
Against the naked trees, 
I hear the playful lambkin’s joyous bleating, 
The drowsy hum of bees, 
The songs of birds, the whirr of gay-winged 
rovers, 
Where south winds +teal perfume 
From sun-kis-ed fields of green and luscious 
clovers, 
Crimson with fragrant bloom. 
Ho, April winds, cease not your loud com. 
plaining! 
O raindrops, dance in tune 
Upon the pane, until the voice of raining 
Awakes the red-lipped June! 





-_--_ 


WORK FOR ALL. 


We canuot all be preachers, and sway with 
voice and pen, 

As strong winds sway the forest, the minds 
and hearts of men; 

But we can be evangels to souls within our 
reach; 

There’s always love’s own gospel for loving 
hearts te preach. 


We cannot all be heroes, and thrill a hemis- 
phere 

With some great, daring venture, some deed 
that mocks at fear; 

But we can fill a lifetime with kindly acts 
and true; 

There’s always noble service for noble souls 
to do. —Christian Union Herald. 


—<-— 


IRELAND IN THE SPRING. 


BY DENIS MCCARTHY. 


Oh, far away ino [reland now 
The soft spring breezes blow, 

From dewy-spangled bough to bough 
The birds fly to and fro. 

With chirp and trill the air they fill,— 
Ah me, how sweet they sing! — 

The world is glad, and music-mad 
In Ireland in the spring. 


Oh, far away in Ireland there 
Are laughing streams that flow 
Through verdant valleys where the fair, 
Sweet-scented hawthorns grow ; 
And every breeze that stirs in these 
Is sure a shower to fling 
Of blossoms white as snow at night— 
In Ireland in the spring! 


Oh, far away in [reland rise 
The distant mountain peaks, 
And many a raptured eye descries 
The Galtees and the Keeks. 
What varied hues of misty blues 
On slope and summit cling, 
What shine and shade in glen and glade, 
In Ireland in the spring! 


Oh, far away in Ireland I° 
Am fain to be to-day, 
Beneath the tender [rish sky 
Where once [ used to stray. 
The live-long year I’m happy here 
Ontil the robins sing; 
Ah, then I sigh for wings to fiy 
To Ireland in the spring! 
—Christian Register. 


WHAT HER HAIR BROUGHT. 


BY ELLA WAITE 





COBBE, 


It was late afternoon of a dreary March 
day. Ralph Alden was walking from his 
place of business to the car that would 
take him to his up-town residence. As 
he was passing a small store where he was 
in the habit of buying gloves, he remem- 
bered that he needed a pair, and he 
stepped in to make the purchase. It was 
one of those stores often found in the 
crowded sections of cities, devoted to 
more than one line of trade. In this in- 
stance the other half was used as a hair 
store. While waiting for his change, 
Ralph Alden heard a sweet, girlish voice 
back of him ask: 

‘*What will you give me for my hair?’’ 

“Take it down and let me see it,’’ re- 
marked the proprietor. Then, after a 
pause: ‘‘Well, ten dollars would be about 
the figure.’’ 





*Oh,"’ the girlish voice exclaimed, ‘I 
hoped it would bring more than that!”’ 
‘That is all it would be worth to me.”’ 


Turning, Ralph Alden saw a slender 


figure clothed in black, but almost envel- | 
oped by a wealth of wavy, golden-brown 
Acting on the moment's impulse, | 


hair. 
he strode across the store, and addressing 
the proprietor, asked: 

‘Is ten dollars all you will give this 
young lady for such a head of hair?”’ 


**Indeed, sir, that is all it is worth to | 


me.”’ 

**Well, you cannot have it for any such 
price.”’ Turning to the young girl, he 
said: ‘I will give you fifty dollars for it;’’ 
and, taking his purse from his pocket, he 
suited the actioa to the word. 

Lifting up a pair of tear-laden brown 
eyes to his face, she said: 

‘‘Are you in the hair business, too?”’ 

‘*For the present, yes,”’ he replied. 

“Shall I go to your store and have it 
cut now?" 


“Not to-night; but give me your name | 


and address, and I will call or send when 
I want it.”’ 

She wrote on a slip of paper the name, 
“Grace Thorne,’’ and an address in a sub- 
urban town; then, hastily twisting up her 
hair, passed from the store. Ralph Alden 


recrossed to the glove counter for his | 


change and parcel. As she handed them 
to him, the saleswoman said: 

‘Mr, Alden, I have been an interested 
witness of your act of kindness, and I 
want to tell you that it has not been mis- 
placed. I am acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the young lady you have 
just befriended. Her father was a school- 
teacher in the town where she lives. He 
died three years ago, and since then she 
has eked out the small income he left for 
an invalid wife and herself by taking 
pupils at home. Six weeks ago her 
mother died, and I imagine it is to help 
her meet the expenses incurred at that 
time that she has sold her hair.’’ 

“Thank you,” he replied. ‘I was sure 
there could be no deception in that 
voice.”’ 

When he reached his place of business 
next morning, the office boy said: 

‘*A young lady has called in answer to 
your advertisement for an assistant book- 
keeper. She is waiting in your private 
office.’’ 

‘‘All right,” he replied, and passed on. 
As he opened the door he saw a slender, 
black-robed figure seated at one of the 


windows, and then his eye caught the | 


glint of golden-brown hair. The young 
girl rose and asked: 

*Are you Mr. Al — ?”’ then, recogniz- 
ing her benefactor of the previous evening, 
she sank back with a smothered ‘‘Oh!”’ 

‘“*Yes,’’ he answered, cheerily, ‘‘I am 
Mr. Alden; and you have called in answer 
to my advertisement?”’ 

“Yes, sir, but I thought—”’ 

“You thought I was in the hair busi- 
ness,’’ he smilingly said. 

“Fes, air.” 

‘“‘Well, I was last evening, you know, 
but this morning I have returned to my 
regular work.”’ 

“Then you gave me the money last 
night?” 

‘No, indeed, I bought your hair.’’ 

‘But you do not want it?” 

‘*Not just at present, perhaps, but I may 
some time.’’ 

“Oh, but I cannot — ’’And she started 
to rise from her chair. 

‘*Please be seated,’’ he 
‘and listen to me. It is not much good 
that I have done in the world, and I have 
been happy in thinking of the little help 
I was prompted to render you. The sales- 
woman of whom I had bought gloves 
knew you by sight and told me some of 
your history. Now, if you can assure me 
that you understand bookkeeping, I will 


engage you without further question, and | 


if you wish to buy back your hair, you 
can pay me the fifty dollars at your own 
convenience.” 

After a moment’s pause she replied: 

“Mr, Alden, I accept your generous of- 
fer, and from the depths of my heart I 
thank you.”” . 

While the weeks and the months passed 
away, Ralph Alden studied the character 
of his assistant bookkeeper, until he be- 
came conscious that his interest had 
deepened into love; but he had little 
hope that she felt more than a friendly 
regard for him. She entered his private 
office one morning and said: 

‘Mr. Alden, I have come to tell you 
that Iam ready to pay you the fifty dol- 
lars *you so generously lent me nine 
months ago to-night.”’ 

‘*‘But suppose I were to claim the hair?’’ 

“T should keep the contact and have it 
cut at once.”’ 

“Grace, darling, I want more than the 
contract calls for, nothing less than the 
dear little woman whom the hair so glori- 
ously crowns. Can you learn to care for 
me enough to become my wife some 
day?” 

‘Learn to care for you, Mr. Alden! I 
have loved you for nine months.”’ 

‘Then, darling, I claim my own.”’ 


interrupted, | 


| “And the fifty dollars?” 

“Keep it toward the trousseau that you 

,; Must promise to prepare very soon,’’— 
Boston Post. 





> —_ — 


THE FEEDING OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

| One of the crying evils in our schools, 
| colleges, and universities is the bad sys- 
| tem employed in feeding growing boys 
and girls. 

Students, above all other classes, need 
| plenty of good, well-cooked food, and a 
| happy state of mind in anticipation of 
| their various meals. 
| It is bad enough to meet with constant 
| experiences of tough meat, underdone or 
| dried to a chip, half-cooked, unseasoned 
| vegetables, bitter coffee, sour bread, and 
rancid butter; but even the dining-room, 
which hungry boys and girls always ap- 
proach with pleasure, is now nut only 
robbed of all epicurean delights, but even 
of pleasant anticipations of good things to 
come. 

To see our sons and daughters growing 
thin under the wretched system of feeding 
in our institutions is a disgrace to those 
who have charge of that department of 
college life. 

Dyspepsia is one of the common diseases 
among the literary classes, and the foun- 
dation for this prevalent ailment is laid in 
our colleges and seminaries. Of what 
avail is a knowledge of art, science, phi- 
losophy, and government, when health is 
seriously undermined? A perfect under- 
standing of the science of dietetics is of 
far more importance than etymology, for 
the first involves a knowledge of the laws 
| of health and life, without which the best 
| education is of no value. 
| It would be a great blessing if some of 
| the large sums of money now being given 
| to various colleges for buildings, gymna- 
| siums, and libraries, and for salaries, 
| could be appropriated for the benefit of 
the students, that the heads of the culi- 
nary department might no longer plead 
poverty as an excuse for inadequate pro- 
vision. The manager in one of our col- 
leges was heard to say not long since, in 
| answer to a protest from some of the stu- 

dents about the very meagre fare: ‘I feed 
| you as well as I can afford for the small 
| price you pay.”’ 
| The health of a growing generation of 

humanity is too serious a question for 
short-sighted economy; or such dishonest 
saving as has been reported from different 
institutions where the servants have been 
trained, in clearing the table, to empty 
the milk left in the tumbers back into a 
pitcher, and to gather up the respectable 
pieces of meat, butter, potatoes, vegeta- 
bles, and other viands, to be daintily re- 
dished and served up for the next meal. 
We can readily imagine how the knowl- 
edge of all this must affect the appetites 
of even the most hungry guests subjected 
| to such discipline. 
| The time has arrived for a general pro- 
test among parents in regard to such out- 
rages against their sons and daughters. 

We must show new honor to the culi- 
nary department, build more convenient 
and spacious kitchens, with more elab- 
orate cooking apparatus and utensils; we 
must have choice domestic libraries on 
the art of cooking, and training schools 
for teachers of domestic science, who will 
give us a body of well-educated, moral, 
| conscientious, and scientific cooks. ~ 

One of our great needs at the present 
hour is to exalt and dignify this domestic 
department, that we may have far more 
thorough, conscientious managers than 
we have ever yet possessed, 

AN INDIGNANT PARENT. 
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FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 

The Woman’s Sanitary Association of 
Indianapolis was organized in 1893, when 
an outbreak of chol_ra was feared, ‘‘to 
promote general sanitation by increasing 
public interest in the prevention of 
disease, and by aiding the city govern- 
ment in the enforcement of its sanitary 
ordinances.’’ A chairman for each ward 
was appointed, with two or more assist- 
ants, who were to learn the locality of 
unhealthful accumulations in the streets, 
alleys, yards, or elsewhere, and report 
them to the secretary of the society. 
These reports of nuisances, after further 
| investigation by the executive board, were 
forwarded by the secretary to the health 
board, board of public works, street com- 
| missioner, or to whatever department of 
| public service the report concerned, The 
health board furnished the society with 
reports in blank, and welcomed its assist- 
ance in the abatement of nuisances, 

As the work became more systematized, 
standing committees were provided on 
garbage, markets, street sweeping, hospi- 
tal and dispensary, schools and school 
buildings, anti-expectoration, parks, liter- 
ature of sanitation, and emergency. The 
committee on street sweeping has helped 
to secure various ordinances relating to 
| the care of the streets, among them the 

following: An ordinance prohibiting ba- 





| 


|nana carts from appearing on central 
streets between the hours of 6 A. M. and 
6 P. M; an ordinance prohibiting hitched 
horses from standing beyond a specified 
time on improvea streets; an ordinance 
prohibiting the sifting or dropping from 
wagons of sand, gravel, or other injurious 
or filthy substances upon the streets; an 
ordinance requiring the licensing of vehi- 
cles, by means of which $18,000 was, the 
first year, added to the street cleanivg 
fund; an ordinance prohibiting merchants 
from sweeping refuse from their buildings 
upon the sidewalks. The members of the 
society have also assisted with constant 
vigilance in securing proper enforcement 
of the regulations. 

The president of the Indianapolis Board 
of Health declares that the work of this 
society ‘has so educated the public that 
the veriest vagabond is an apostle of 
sanitation.”’ F. M. A. 





FOR EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., APRIL 7, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The young women of tbe North Caro- 
lina State Normal and Industrial College 
have recently organized an association for 
improving the condition of public school- 
houses in their State. 

There are about 400 students at the 
State Normal. ‘The association intends 
to send out this summer “a committee of 
400,’’ as one of the new officers ex pressed 
it, each member charged with personally 
investigating the needs of the district 
schoolhouses of her neighborhood. Lo- 
cal organizations will be formed as speed- 
ily as possible. One feature of the new 
association is that there is no fee for act- 
ive membership except active personal 
service. Associate members, either wom- 
en or men, will be welcomed on the pay- 
ment of an annual fee of one dollar. 

Dr. Charles D. McIver, the president of 
the State Normal College, is a pioneer in 
the educational awakening of his State, 
and in the higher education of women. 
It was largely through his enthusiastic 
efforts that the State Normal and Indus- 
trial Cullege was established ten years 
ago at Greensboro. This, its decennial 
year, finds the Normal College an impor- 
tant factor in the educational future of 
North Carolina. It has already sent out 
a goodly number of graduates, mostly to 
country and village homes and schools. 
The State has as yet no great cities. 

The normal students have felt a special 
impetus toward their new undertaking, 
from the fact that the college has recently 
been called on to resign temporarily its 
professor of English literature, appointed 
by the Governor to fill the vacancy of 
State Superiotendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Prof. Joyner will coéperate to the 
utmost with Gov. Aycock, who is making 
a record as ‘tNorth Carolina’s great edu- 
cational Governor.”’ 

A series of conferences is planned, 
which shall bring together the county 
superintendents of various parts of the 
State for organized effort, and which at 
the same time shall be ‘‘educational re- 
vivals” to awaken popular interest in 
public schools. The first of these confer- 
ences was held at Greensboro, April 3 and 
4. The opening meeting at the State 
Normal College was a joint meeting of 
educators and the Students’ Association 
for the Betterment of Public School- 
houses. The subsequent meetings, held 
in the Opera House, were attended by a 
large and interested audience. Gov. 
Aycock’s speech in favor of better public 
instruction for white and black children 
alike, won great applause. During the 
last evening Wallace Butrick, D.D., of 
New York, the secretary of the General 
Educational Board, announced that he 
was anthorized by his association to du- 
plicate any sum, not exceeding $4,000, 
which should be subscribed by Guilford 
County for the improvement of the public 
schools in its rural districts, the only pro- 
viso being that each district receiving aid 
should help itself by voting local taxation 
foraschool fund. Before the end of the 
evening the $4,000 was duplicated, with a 
surplus, including a pledge by the new 
trolley company of one-half the first day’s 
receipts on the completion of its line. 
Among the subscribers of $50 was the 
president of the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, one of the two negro col- 
leges of Greensboro. 

Guilford County earned an honored 
place in history by the battle of Guilford 
Court-House in Revolution days. It is 
fitting that this county of the old North 
State should lead the van in the fight 
against the dominion of illiteracy among 
its rural population, white and negro. 
Greensboro is a rapidly-growing town, 
and has been selected as the meeting 
place next summer for both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican conventions. 

The decennial year of the State Normal 
College for women is marked by the ini- 
tiation of another organization destined 
to be a blessing, not only to future citi- 
zens of the State, but to its future gener- 
ations of song-birds. Prof. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, the organizer of the Audubon 








Society of North Carolina for the study 
and protection of the feathered tribes of 
the State, is the author of an attractive 
little volume of bird stories which hag 
been adopted for the nature work of the 
Boston public schools. 

The girls of the Normal College have 
now on foot a students’ building fund for 
providing a suitable home for their liter. 
ary and other societies. 

A point scored for women in education 
in North Carolina, is the appointment of 
Mrs. Lucy H. Robertson to the presidency 
of the Greensboro Female College, an in. 
stitution which, under the wing of the 
Methodist Church, has been a popular 
school for more than fifty years. Mrs, 
Robertson was two years ago called from 
the chair of history at the State Normal 
College to fill the place of Lady Principal 
at the “G. F. C.”’ Her appointment to 
the presidency is the first honor of the 
kind given in North Carolina to a woman 
educator, 

If the educational awakening of North 
Carolina shall lead the State to make the 
salaries of her women teachers equal to 
those of her men when their work igs 
equally well done, then will the old North 
State add a well-earned glory to her name 
in the history of education and of justice. 

E. B. B. 





THE WOMAN TEACHER AND THE BOY 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Whatever may be the “education of the 
future,”’ a term frequently employed by 
the advocates of coéducation, there is very 
little doubt, in the mind of the writer, 
that the employment of women teachers 
for boys above a certain age does not pro- 
duce the best results for the boys. 

This is the problem from the point of 
view of the parents—Given the boy, how 
to place him in such a position with regard 
to his education that he may do his best, 
not how he may best subserve certain 
preconceived notions of humane or scien- 
tific training. 

The boy is a fighting animal; present 
conditions impose the necessity of conflict 
uponhim, The chief concern of modern 
education should be to furnish him with 
the equipment of a strong, resourceful 
fighter. Later on he must fight those of 
the same sex as himself, and strive with 
them for position, and even for the means 
to live. It is therefore of the first impor- 
tance that he should learn to be at home 
with his own sex, and familiar with its 
point of view. 

The question is here discussed from this 
basis: a normal boy is predica ed, and it 
is also assumed that his parents are able 
to give him the best, or what is reputed 
to be the best, education possible at the 
present time, 

Should such a boy be instructed by a 
woman? 

Women are peculiarly well fitted to di- 
rect the first efforts of children. Their 
natural gentleness and patience equip 
them wonderfully well for seeing the child 
over the first few steps, when softness and 
coaxing are of greater avail than more 
vigorous and sterner methods. By uni- 
versal consent the care of infants and the 
imparting of the most elementary instruc- 
tion have been delegated to women. 

There comes a time, however, in the 
life of every boy, to some earlier than to 
others, when the governess or lady teacher 
finds an ivcreasing difficulty in controlling 
him. Most people who have employed 
governesses know that the boy nearly in- 
variably gets out of hand. There are, it is 
true, some women who are easily master 
of the male at any age, but these are ex- 
ceptional, and most women have all they 
can accomplish in keeping in reasonable 
subjection a boy of eight, who is a natural 
rebel, and eager to try conclusions with 
authority, as represented by male or fe- 
male. The result of such fights depends 
on the relative strength of the parties. In 
the contest with a man the boy will gen- 
erally get the worst of it, just as in an al- 
tercation with a woman he will as likely 
as not prevail. 

The court of last resort is the parent, 
usually the father, who tells the boy that 
he ought to behave himself better because 
the teacher is a lady. Here is a handicap 
from the very st@#rt. The boy must con- 
sciously limit his actions, not because he 
will be punished if he is a chronic rebel, 
but out of consideration for his teacher, 
who, being a lady, is not to be treated as if 
she belonged to his sex. The boy may feel 
the appeal to his chivalry; being an unde- 
veloped barbarian, he usually does not, 
aod may refrain from overt acts of in- 
subordination, but in bis heart he despises 
the teacher to whose sex and not to 
whose power he defers. 

This is fair neither to the woman nor 
to the boy. She possesses other and no- 
bler qualities, of which the boy has no con- 
ception, and which count as nothing in 
face of the undeniable fact that she is 
unable to master him. 

Somewhat the same feeling arises in 
the case of a male teacher who is unable 
to maintain his discipline. In face of 
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failure in disciplinary cortrol, all virtues 
count as nothing with the child—peda- 
gogical abilily, learning, even sweetness 
of manner are merely tolerated; they do 
pot inspire respect, and without the re- 
spect which proceeds from the recognition 
of authority, able to enforce itself, but 
little headway can be made, and education 
in the true sense of the word is impossible. 

The relations of school-life constitute 
its value. The relations of the child 
to its teacher, its associates and its tasks 
are determining factors in its education. 
The teacher is the source of authority— 
the power, autocratic, absolute—before 
which the child must bow, who in his sub- 
mission speedily discovers his limitations, 
which cannot be transcended and must be 
respected. His associates and his tasks 
have each their share in the work of gen- 
eral development, of which this submis- 
sion to authority (Mrs. Perkins Gilman to 
the contrary notwithstanding) is no incon- 
siderable feature. 

The disciplinary side of school instruc- 
tion is not therefore to be lightly passed 
over, as is so frequently done by coéduca- 
tionalists. It is not sufficient to waive it 
as a secondary consideration. It must be 
satisfactorily accounted for, as_ with- 
out it any scheme of education is incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. The ques- 
tion then arises as to how far this disci- 
plivary effect can be realized where a wo- 
man teaches boys who have passed the 
period of infancy. To this the only 
answer, in the estimation of the writer, is 
that such teaching is unsatisfactory, that 
it is not productive of good disciplinary 
results, but tends to mere toleration, at 
its best; and at its worst to a series of 
unseemly wrangles, in which not only the 
teacher, but the sex of which she is a rep- 
resentative, suffers in the eyes of the pu- 
pils. Even in cases where the lady is per- 
fectly able to maintain her discipline the 
pupils frequently complain that her pres- 
ence necessitates an attention to minor 
details of etiquette which imposes an un- 
necessary strain upon them, and they re- 
sent this, and more or less openly revolt 
against it. 

The advocates of coéducation might 
reasonably reply that their scheme does 
not include the teaching of exclusively 
male classes by women. Mixed classes 
would naturally require a modification of 
disciplinary methods, and the question as 
to how far mixed classes are beneficia] to 
the boy is deserving of separate treat- 
ment. 

The solution ot the question depends 
very largely upon the view taken of the 
function of the teacher. If this is regard- 
ed as limited to the presentation of a 
specific subject and the imparting of 
knowledge upon that subject, there is 
little reason to doubt that a woman is 
quite as capable of doing this as a man. 
If, on the other hand, the mere teaching 
is regarded as somewhat secondary and 
discipline as primary, then the chances of 
effectiveness would seem to be in the 
man’s favor. 

Force and strength, personality in fact, 
constitute the value of a particular teach- 
er, and personality is differentiated ac- 
cording to sex. The qualities which form 
a strong masculine personality are not 
those which, when combined, make the 
feminine. 

Sex is an impassable dividing line in 
these matters. It follows naturally that 
the qualities of leadership appreciated by 
one sex are not those recognized by the 
other. Hence the boy will be more likely 
to defer to his own sex, as he can do so 
without reservation. There can be little 
question that methods of discipline must 
conform more or less to sex-differences. 
This is admitted even by the advocates of 
coéducation, and it somewhat embarrasses 
their case. From this it would appear 
that a man is better able to carry out the 
methods adapted to his sex, and a woman 
those adapted to her own. 

Asa matter of fact, the public school 
system is to a very great degree under the 
control of women, and there can be no 
question of the effectiveness of this sys- 
tem as far as public school systems go. 
We are, however, considering the ques- 
tion of sending a boy to a school taught 
by women, if it can be avoided. Natural- 
ly, if we are obliged to avail ourselves of 
the public school we must take what we 
can get. This great preponderance of 
women has not arisen by reason of any 
determined policy of the boards of educa- 
tion. It has been produced by the neces- 
sities of the situation. Women are em- 
ployed in such numbers because men are 
not to be had; mixed classes have been 
found to be economical. ‘ 

Many reasons have combined to dis- 
courage men from adopting the teaching 
Profession, particularly in the junior de- 
partments of school work, and this part 
of instruction has been left almost wholly 
to be undertaken by women. It is at 
least doubtful if this state of affairs has 
been for the benefit of the boys. It may 
be conceded that it is better for a boy to 
be taught by a woman than not taught at 
all, and that is all that can be said of the 





matter with any certainty. There can be 
no doubt that the mixed system has con- 
ferred many benefits upon women, and 
that they have by its means been able to 
enjoy advantages that would otherwise 
have been unattainable. But it is time to 
call attention to the fact that the whole 
educational question is not involved in 
the granting of better facilities to women, 
important as that is. 

The advisability of extending equal ed- 
ucational opportunities to women as to 
men is now very generally recognized. 
The high schools and colleges are full of 
women students whose devotion to study 
and powers of scholarship are strikingly 
evident. Women may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as *effective as men for all pur- 
poses of education, except disciplining 
boys. They can teach all that is required 
to be taught in the curriculum of prepara- 
tory schools. The education of women is 
safe in their hands; much safer than is 
that of boys. 

It is unfortunate that this question of | 
the employment of women as teachiers | 





of boys should be complicated by the fact | Ma!N®, Mrs Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland 


that most of the women who are so in- 
sistent upon its value are ardent cham- 
pions of the equalizing of the political 
rights of women and men, There is no 
real connection between the two ideas. 
One may be a very strong advocate of 
woman suffrage, and yet prefer that his 
boys should be taught by men and by 
men only. The question is neither eco- 
nomic nor political. It is simply a peda- 
gogical matter, and is to judged accord- 
ing to practical effects. These effects are 
not easy to determine. It is difficult to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion re- 
specting results, because instruction by 
women is so universal. But even in the 
realm of scholarship our schools are by 
no means supreme, and the standard of 
our universities is hardly comparable 
with that of other countries where the 
teaching of boys by women is not the 
rule. 

Women are, as an average, better stu- 
dents than men at college, but the best 
students are almost invariably men. 
These men, naturally fond of books, are 
the very ones to take up the profession of 
teaching; but the monopolization of that 
work by women has a deterrent effect 
upon them, and, if they desire to make a 
permanent occupation of teaching, they 
devote their energies almost entirely to 
university work, and the equally impor- 
tant branch of elementary education is 
thus neglected and loses the best material. 

Teaching suffers in the United States 
more than in any other country from the 
instability of those engaged in it, and the 
refusal of the great majority to consider 
it a life-work, To most men it is a step- 
ping-stone to another profession. Thus 
good work in teaching does not add to 
their reputation. All that they ask is an 
opportunity to save enough to tide them 
over the first lean years of a new and 
more congenial employment. Hencethey 
do not trouble with the business of teach- 
ing, but slouch through the waiting time. 
In this course they are very stupid, if 
they did but know it, for no calling could 
prove a better preparatory training for 
any profession which they might wish 
afterwards to adopt. 

On the other hand, the men who give 
themselves up to the profession and make 
a life work of it, under such circum- 
stances , must be those who feeladistinct 
yocation and are therefore particularly 
worthy of trust. But the woman teacher, 
unless she be a nun, will also in the vast 
majority of cases graduate out of the pro- 
fession of teaching, and although her 
natural conscientiousness will prevent her 
from shirking, and in fact will lead her 
to discharge her duties with greater fidel- 
ity than the unregenerate sex, this reali- 
zation that teaching is not her permanent 
occupation must, and undoubtedly does, 
militate against her accomplishing the 
best results. 

It may generally be concluded that the 
person of mature years, who has taught 
all his life and is stillteaching, isone who 
has spent his days in the pursuit of a pro- 
fession for which he has conceived a real 
affection, and that he can bring to bear 
upon the training of the boy all the expe- 
rience and wisdom with which his years 
of constant endeavor have endowed him. 
Such a man is the natural leader and 
guide for boys; the teacher incomparable. 
His opinions will be most important to 
the boy, for he has felt the weight of his 
discipline and he will love him according- 
ly, not knowing why, but implicitly and 
trustfully looking up to him with that 
almost pathetic confidence which the 
schoolboy has for those whom he fears a 
little and respects much. 

Compared with the actual association 
with such a master, all the theoretical 
advantages of an education conducted 
wholly or in part by women become very 
shadowy and unsatisfactory. The man’s 
force and strength are best suited to the 
growing man, and the boy recognizes the 
fact spontaneously and instinctively. The 
insufficiency of mere intellectual culture 
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is becoming more and more widely recog- 
nized. Association with men of fine in- 
stincts and rich scholarship assumes a 
growing importance, and the purely intel- 
lectual qualifications of the teacher cannot 
any longer be regarded as the rost essen- 
tial factors in his composition. The 
prize-winners of the colleges and the men 
of books are far from invariably the best 
teachers. The playground is as impor- 
tant as the classroom, and the association 
at the dining table perhaps more produc- 
tive of lasting results than the association 
at the desk. Austin LEwIs. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
-=->-- 


IN MEMORIAM. 





MRS. MARY K, WOOD, 
one of the oldest members of the Rhode 
Island W. S. A., recently passed away at 
her home in Pawtucket. A lingering and 
painful illness of six months was borne 
with such patience and fortitude that her 
sick room was one of the brightest and 
most cheerful that can be imagined. 
During her long life of usefulness and 
service for others, Mrs. Wood had en- 
deared herself to a host of friends, and 
many of these delighted in calling upon 
her and in beguiling her thoughts by en- 
livening conversation and gifts of flowers, 
in which she took great delight. 

Mrs. Wood was the second daughter of 
John T. and Sarah S. (Wilbur) Kenyon. 
She was born in South Kingstown, R. I., 
Feb. 20, 1827. Like many of our earlier 
suffragists, she was of Quaker origin, both 
her parents being Friends, Though in 
later years quite liberal in her religious 
opinions, she always preferred above all 
others the simple form of worship in 
which she had been reared. 

Early in the anti-slavery struggle Mrs. 
Wood, with her sisters, became interested 
in that great movement. They attended 
lectures, gave their help in fairs, and lent 
their influence in every way possible till 
the long struggle was ended. 

It was natural that Mrs. Wood should 
ally herself with other reform movements 
which followed. For at least twenty-five 
years she was an active and most useful 
member of the R. I. W. S. A., and was its 
treasurer for at least sixteen years, hold- 
ing the office up to the time of her death. 
Of a strong domestic tnrn of mind, an ex- 
cellent housekeeper and cook, she was 
invaluable at all social gatherings for the 
benefit of any cause in which she was 
interested. She was the leading spirit in 
arranging suppersand banquets, for she 
was never happier than when feeding a 
large number of persons. 

Brought up a strict total abstainer, the 





W. C. T. U. found in her a firm friend and 
adherent, and she was one of its most 
valued members. She was also connected 
with the Loyal Women. 

The marriage of William Frederic Wood 
of Fall River with Mary A. Kenyon, took 
place in the Friends’ Meeting House in 
Pawtucket on a beautiful day in October, 
1867, in the presence of a large concourse. 
This union, which lasted thirty years, 
was unusually happy. Mr. Wood passed 
away in 1897, only ashort time after he 
and his wife had taken up their residence 
at the old home in Pawtucket where Mrs. 
Wood had spent nearly all her early years. 
At the same place Mrs. Wood breathed 
her last. 

One sister, Miss Susan C. Kenyon, and 
a brother, John T. Kenyon, survive her, 

Mrs. Wood was an extremely modest, 
unassuming woman, never pushing herself 
into public notice. But she was so true 
to her convictions, so unswerving from 
what she believed to be right, so kind and 
faithful to her friends, so charitable to the 
needy and suffering, that she endeared 
herself to a large number of persons, and 
her death has left in many lives a void 
that cannot easily be filled. 

ELLEN M, BoLves, 


Se 


HIRAM W. MCCARRON, 


An Iowa friend says in @ personal! letter: 

‘*T have been at the bedside of my dear 
father, who has always been a strong suf- 
fragist, from away back in anti-slavery 
times. It was he and Mrs. N. R. Allen 
that got Miss Susan B. Anthony to lecture 
in Maquoketa years ago, also many other 
noted pioneer speakers: I regretted that 
Icould not be active with the suffrage 
petition and legislative work this year, 
because all our forces were needed, but it 
gave me pleasure to be beside my dear 
father in his last hoursand be a comfort to 
him. 

‘It is needless to say that the home is 
lonely without him, and while his ‘going 
on before’ means much to us, and our 
tears flow freely at the separation, yet for 
the soul that is freed we rejoice. Living 
in thought fifty years ahead of the times 
for seventy-five years wore bim out for 
earthly life, but prepared him for the life 
everlasting. His thought was not for the 
commercial profit of a thing, but for its 
real value, and if thoughts are things, he 
was rich beyond the average in real 
wealth. His life was consecrated to the 
good of humanity. May mine be as use- 
ful and successful is the wish of the only 
daughter of Hiram W. McCarron! 

‘““FLORENCE MASKREY.” 

Mayuoketa, Ta. 





THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY /ILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER, 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 


38 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
Tel. 396 B. B. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruias of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
4e Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice, 


Conrections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 


of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Hoston, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimousiy adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The formal reception which will be 
tendered the General Federation by the 
women of Los Angeles will be held in the 
beautiful club-house owned by the Friday 
Morning Club. This club was founded in 
1891 by Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, who 
was its first president, as well as first 
president of the New England Women’s 
Club. From a charter membership of 
sixteen the Friday Morning Club has in- 
creased to over five hundred. Its home 
was formally opened on Dec. 29, 1889. 
This was the date of the eighty-second 
birthday of Mrs. Severance, and many of 
the ceremonies were especially arranged 
todo her honor. The house is built in 
the style of the old California missions. 
The general plan is rectangular, with a 
patio at the north, and it is inclosed on 
three sides by arcades; the front corridor 
is 100 feet in length, the north 165 feet. 
The building is of two stories, roofed with 
terra cotta tile, and its south dormer, in 
its sky line, suggests the belfry of the San 
Gabriel mission. The interior decora- 
tions are correspondingly artistic. Besides 
the great assembly hall, there are several 
parlors, reception rooms, cloak and toilet- 
rooms, a large banquet hall and a well- 
equipped kitchen, butler’s pantries and 
all the things necessary to a luxurious 
modern club-house. 

Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, the new 
president of the Federated Clubs of Los 
Angeles, is winning laurels through her 
plans and work for the biennial. Mrs. 
Cowles was chosen president of the local 
board upon the resignation of Mrs. R. L. 
Craig, her 
tained a sudden bereavement in the 
of her husband, The of Mrs. 
Cowles is said to be eminently satisfactory 
She a 


who soon after 
loss 
choice 
is 


»s Angeles. 


to the women of Li 
prominent member of the most intluential 
clubs of the city, and for many years 
been identified with literary and philan- 
thropic work. With her husband, Dr. J. 
E. Cowles, a leading physician and sur- 
geon, she went from Chicago to Los An- 
geles in 1890. She was born in Carthage, 
Ind., and was educated at Earlham Col- 
lege, in that State. 


has 


When the club arrive at Los 
Angeles they will find the city in its an- 
nual carnival great fete, La 
Fiesta de Los Flores, occurs the first week 
in May. Preparations for it occupy 
months, and the work of street decoration 


women 


dress. ts 


begins several days before the opening of 
the festival, so the women who attend the 
biennial will beautiful tloral 
effects and enjoy an altogether novel en- 
tertainment. 


see most 


The quarterly meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation, held at Frank- 
lin, April 9, was arranged by the new 
club 


lege women,” recently appointed by the 


‘‘conference committee of and col- 
Massachusetts Federation and the Massa 
chusetts branch of the Collegiate Alumna 
Association, to work among the women’s 
the interest of the elementary 
schools. The chairman, Mrs. 
Stone Atherton, explained the work of the 


clubs in 


Caroline 





Wedding Invitations 
Announcements 
Reception and 

“At Home’ Cards. 


’ 
Best Work at Lowest Prices. 

Let us convince you that th so— 
Let us estimate and send amples 
—Our engraving faultless! eXecute 
-— ] fe I respect to ‘ s Ss 
and pes, and shows the carefulest at 
tention to the mallest details 

We use only Crane’s best stock, and 
we assure you satisfaction in every par- 
t lar—'] be work cannot be fur- 
pished a er prices than these. 


Plate and 50 Cards, Script, 95¢ 


50 Cards from your own plate45c_ 


election sus- 





| 


committee and told of the advisory board 
of nine expert educators who would work 
withit. Three of these, Mr. Frank A. 
Hill of the State Board of Education, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly president 
of Wellesley College, and Dr. Thomas M. 
Balliet, Superintendent of Schools in 
Springfield, were the speakers of the fore- 
noon. Speaking of ‘*The Schools and the 
Children,’ Mrs. Palmer said, among other 
good things: 

It will take genius and hope and love 
to make a new democracy. Into our 
schools come every year a host of foreign- 
born children, who cannot speak our lan- 
guage, whose parents never will learn it, 
and to the training of these children we 
must bring our best teachers in the inter- 
est of our own homes. The question 
should be, ‘‘Who is the best teacher?’’ 
not, ‘Who needs the position most?”’ 

Senorita Huidobro recently addressed 
the Young Women’s Political Club of 
Boston on the *‘Woman of the Future,’’ 
concluding with a brief account of the 
National Suffrage Convention at Washing- 
ton. This club, with Miss Ida E. Hall as 





president, is becoming a great influence 
| 


for good among self-respecting young 
women of foreign birth. 





The Woman’s Association of Danvers, 
Mass., celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary on April 8. About twenty of the 





original members are still active in the 
club, ten of whom were present. Its 
membership is now 200, It has been in- 


terested in a number of philanthropic ob 
It has supported a free kindergar- 
ten of twenty-five pupils for several years, 
The past year it has established stamp 


jects, 


savings stations in the principal schools 


in town. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


It is reported from Chicago that Dr, 
Gertrude Wellington, 
ent and house surgeon of the Emergency 
Hospital, 83 Plymouth Place, in that city, 
has discovered a remedy for septic poison, 
It isa solution of peroxide of hydrogen, 
oil of eucalyptus, and iodine. 


Gale su perintend- 


‘One hardship suffered by seif-support- 
ing and self-respecting women is the very 
high price they have to pay, when need- 


ing medical aid, for the service of special- | 


the New Century Journal of 


‘*Many would really prefer 


ists,’’ 
Philadelphia. 
to pay what they could afford for what 
shrink 


To meey 


says 


they receive, and mapy women 
from going to the public clinics, 

this difficulty, three women physicians, 
all well known in their specialties, one of 
the eye, one of the ear, nose, and throat, 
and the third of the teeth, have offered to 
treat, in their own private offices, at mod- 
erate charges, young women who cannot 
afford to pay the prices usually asked for 
the best kinds of service. The names and 


addresses of these physicians will be 
|} found at the office of the New Century 
Guild,” 
— -=—*- oe — 
STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The “old reliable’ club of Table Rock 
takes the lead of all the clubs in the State 
Its members learned 
Colonel 


in social functions. 


that our tried and true enemy, 
Bixby, was to spend a day in the town, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Marble, 
the club immediately to 


Ile was greeted 


the guest of 


and set about 
tender him a reception. 
good-natured suffra- 


} 


by a large crowd of 


gists, glad to honor their persecutor and 
his lovely wife. A delightful musical and 
literary program was rendered, after 
which Mr. Bixby gave inimitable readings 
from his own poems, responding to re 
peated encores which would not cease 
| until he had recited half of ‘*Driftwood”’ 
and two-thirds of *‘Memories.’’ It seemed 
for the time that both Mr. Bixby and the 
| club forgot that they were mortal foes. 
The sar club celebrated Miss An 
thony’s birthday in a most impressive 
manner A caréfully prepared paper, 
yritten by Hon. Wm, Sutton, on ‘'Prog- 
ress of Women during the Last Century,” 
s read by Miss Sutton, and was fol- 
lowed by discussion by Rev, A. W. Shame] 
and Dr. Wilsou. A piano solo was ren- 
dered by Miss Nellie Cotton, and a piano 
duet by Misses Anna and Ina Wilson. An 


Plate and 50 Cards, Roman 1,50. 


Plateand 50 Cards, Old Eng. 2.00 


—_—_—— 


R. H. White Co 





able paper, entitled ‘‘Weighed in the Be 
read by Mrs. M. A. ¢ 
of the Pawnee County W. 
talk was given by the 
Miss Nellie Cotton im- 
personated Ernestine L. Rose, and 
Gertrude Norris was at 
ae Miss Anthony. The 
was convulsed when the quartet of the 
the men’s auxiliary 


il- 
ance,’’ was Jotton, 
vice-president 
S. A. A short 
State organizer. 
once recognized 
large audience 
‘‘Happy Husbands,”’ 
to the suffrage club, paid their respects to 
Walt Mason in songs written for the oc- 
casion by M. H. Marble. The poem of 
the evening, entitled ‘‘Retrospective,”’ and 
supposed to be spoken by Miss Anthony, 
was also written by Mr. Marble, and was 
beautifully recited by Miss Norris. 





| 


| be 
Miss | 
| and entertainment. 





The suffrage debate at Beatrice, under 
the auspices of the G. A. R., was a most 
pleasant affair. A joint reception was 
tendered the State Organizer in the after- 
Loon by the Equality Club, Woman’s 
Club, W. R. C., and W. C. T. U. Her 
colleague in the debate, Rev. Mr. Hess, 
was a hopeful and inspiring ally, while 
Col. W. H. Edgar and M. B. Davis were 
able and eloquent opponents, Professor 
Stevens, superintendent of the city 
schools, was the time-keeper, and in- 
troduced the speakers. We could not 
help thinking, as we participated in this 
debate, one woman with three gentlemen 
and the time-keeper, how these cultured 
men were themselves an argument against 
the fear that the chivalry of men will pass 
away when women participate in public 
affairs. The most delicate drawing-room 
possesses no more refined atmosphere 
than the platform of this debate, and no 
woman ever received more courteous 
treatment from men, 

Another debate with our official enemy, 
Colonel Bixby, was held in Exeter, under 
the A. O. U. W. Lecture Course. Our 
opponent had planned a brilliant coup 
detat by composing, unbeknowua to his 
antagonist, an anti-suffrage song, which 
was well rendered by Rev. Mr. Hilton. 
But he found himself quite badly 
routed as was his surprised opponent, 
when Mr. Hilton responded to an eucore 
with an original suffrage song which he 
produced from *‘up his sleeve.”’ 

Still another debate took place at 
Broken Bow, under the auspices of the 
Custer County W. S. A. This was as dif- 
ferent from any other debate in which we 
have participated as earth is from sky. 
Our opponent, Hon, A. RK. Humphrey, is 
a lawyer of the most skillful brand, and 
he practised upon his astonished oppo- 
nent all the wiles of the profession. He 
seemed to think that the stood on 
trial for its life, and it was his object to 
hang it by confusing its counsel; so in his 
tirst speech he hurled at her a long rig- 
marole of law terms which neither she nor 
the audience had heard before, and 
then at the last, when the time was 
duced to five minutes’ speeches, he poured 
in volley upon volley of questions, any 
one of which would have required half an 
hour to answer, and then twitted her be- 
cause she did all. We 
never talked sv fast before, and never so 
and we are 








as 


cause 


ever 
re- 


not answer them 
longed for time to talk more; 
compelled to admit that Mr. Humphrey 
had the laugh on us by bis ’eute tactics, 
which were greatly enjoyed by the audi 
ence, and no less by his opponent. They 
were certainly a brilliant substitute for 
arguments, which are painfully lacking on 
the negative side of the suffrage question. 
Mr. Humphrey is certainly destined to be 
a Congressman, 

Before this reaches you, debates will 
have been held Mr. Bixby, April 17 
and 18, at Auburn and Johnson, 

Walt Mason, **Hot Tamale’’ poet of t 
Lincoln News, correspondent of the State 


with 
he 


Journel, and paragrapher of the Beatrice 
Evrpress, is a gifted genius, but he is sub 


caused 


ject to strange literary ‘‘spasms,”’ 


by the extremes of hot and cold weather. 


aker, a very efficient 


SOROSIS 





“The Perfect Shoe for Women” 


The recognized leader 
in ready to wear Shoes in 
Buy the best 
and you have style, com 
fort and satisfaction’ The 
is full of kinds 


America. 


market 
called 


“JUST AS GOOD,” 


and more are being made 


every day. 


Sorosis Leads ThemAll 


~~ 3.50 


All Over the United States. 


Shepard,NorwellCo 





of original poetry and song by two of Ne 
braska’s gifted bards is becoming very 
popular with suffrage clubs and women’s 
clubs. 

A 
ganizer in the Ash Creek district in Cus- 
ter County, and a promising club of sev 
enteen was organized, with the following 
officers: President, Mrs. Allie R. Pelkey; 
vice-president, Mrs. L. M. Huff; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Gertrude King; 
recording secretary, Mrs. L. M. Hayward; 





/ 
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THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The modernized ver. 
sion of ‘‘The Ticket of Leave Man,”’ made 
by Mr. J. R. Pitman for this theatre g 
year ago, is to be given again under hig 
direction the coming week. The fasgj. 
nating characters and scenes have made it 
a standard attraction in England and 
America for a generation, and its revivya) 
will be much enjoyed. Very artistic stage 
settings are promised, and there will beg 
number of changes in the cast. Follow. 
ing, on April 28, will come ‘Lord Chum. 
ley.” At the Monday matinée choice 
chocolate bonbons will be distributed. 
om a 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE,~ 
The entertainment next week will include 
the Three Marvellous Merrills, young men 
who seem born to the bicycle saddle; Mr, 
Ed. F. Reynard, ventriloquist; Gus Wil. 
liams, familiarly known as ‘*Our German 
Senator’; the Kedcay - Duffin - Redcay 
troupe, athletes; Castellat and Hall, ip 
“A Friend from Wall Street’; Pauline 
Libby, a Boston girl with a fine mezzo. 
soprano voice, who will make her début; 
McMahon and Chapelle, Emile Subers, 
Ozav and Delmo, aud the vitagraph. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mags 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB — Mon. 


day, April 21, 3.90 P.M. Work Committee. The 
Rev. Vhillp S&S Moxom, D.D., of Springtield, wil] 
speak on “Childhood and Social Reform.” Clab 


t a at six o'clock 





There will be a special business meeting April 
Zlac2zo0 P.M. to consider am-uding the By- 
Laws, Artice NIL, by adding the words “and 
Chairman of the House Committee,” aiter the 
word “Historian.” 

NEAR SYMPHONY HALL.—Visitors t) the 
city for the Kindergartes Convention, Anniver. 
s ries, ete, can obtain des:rable ruows by the 
day or week, ¢ nyenieut to cars Keferences, 
Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen’s Street, Boston. 





FOR SALE 
rooms and bath, 
good cultivation. 


House in Dorchester, with eleven 
and about vv feet of land in 
The house is in govd repair, 


| and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 


fine audience greeted the State Or- 


treasurer, Mrs. Mary Willis; auditor, Mr, | 


D. W. Lanterman, Let us do all in our 
power to encourege the organization of 
country clubs; they will be a tower of 


strength to us in a campaign. 


LAURA A. GREGG, 


—_— = 


OHIO. 

The Cleveland Leader says more women 
voted in Cleveland on April 7 than ever 
before at any election. Of the registered 
women,80 per cent. voted, less than 2,000 
failirg to do so, Of the registered men, 
voted, 27,000 who had regis- 
Mrs. May C. Whit- 


woman, was elected 


52 per cent, 


tered failing to vote. 


to the School Council on the regular Dem- 


Last summer during the intense heat he ocratic ticket. Women are said to have 
wrote a poem on the weather which will voted in large numbers aiso in Mans- 
become a tradition in Nebraska homes for field, Willoughby, Washington Court 

Ilouse, Sandusky, and in many of the 


generations. In it he threatend to com- 


mit the most horrible deeds, all because 


he was so hot. In February, during the 
bitterly cold weather, he had a similar 
spasm, and this time his wrath broke over 
of the Headquarters 


most violent But 


head 
the 


the hapless 


manager in verse 








suburban towns in Hamilton County, near 


Cincinnati, 


A unique method of advertising woman 
suffrage was resorted to in Cincinnati on 
Large posters, displayed 
the 


election day ° 


pretty generally throughout city, 


when the weather moderated he became | bore the significant inscription, ‘‘Women 
normal again, and has said some sensible | sh mld vote on all questions on equal 
things about sutfrage and suffragists. Let | terms with men, as they do in Wyoming, 
us hope for fair weather on his account Colorado, Utah and Idaho. Taxation 
Lhe Pender Club cel brated Miss An without representation IS tyranny.”’ 
thony’s birthday by a supper to raise its =< P 
ledge to the Headquarters, and it cleared Fae = 
SP aad eg poy : AASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
over 327 rhe club has followed this plan 
for more than three years, und always ee 
clears its pledge in the one effort. The | BRIGHTON AND ALLSTON gave a recep- 
lad ; é - tion t he new members and other friends 
adieS MaKe a Specially ol Ziving an extra - : : . . . 
” > ye , | a the house of Miss Clara E. Ma chett, on 
fine supper, and the people remember it the evening of April 10. There was a 
from one year to the next, and save up| large attendance. Mrs, S. F. Hapgood 
their quarters in advance forit. The sup-| presided. Miss Goodwin read her report 
per is aiwa well advertised, and herein | #8 Secretary. Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 
is the t« ' ( read humorous selections from her book. 
Ss 1@ S¢ re’ 1, ILS SUCCESS, . D> I } 
‘ , $ ‘ ‘From Bybury to Beacon Street,”’ calling 
he O ! Cinb is arranging a series | ,,,.3 ' - 
tive maha UiNY Is arranging 4 & j}out much laughter and applause. Miss 
of parlor meetings, to be held in different | Vida Goldstein of Australia and Mr. 
parts of the city in April, and addressed | Henry B. Blackwell were called upon, and 
bv the State Organizer. made brief addresses. Delicious refresh- 
Mi Gail Laughlin, of New Yor will ments were served, and every one pro 
ss re 4 —iith, O 4 -) ( KR, hi + : . . 
7 nounced it a most enjoyable evening. 
pass tl rough Nebraska in April, and will shoe = 


her labor 
National 
on her route will 


ized to 


give a week’s work to the State, 
to us as a gift from the 


The town 


coming 


Association. 


fortunate, as we are author 


make appointments for her for cullections 
Miss Vida Gold- 
Nebraska a 
the 


it is also possible that 


give 


stein, of Australia, will 


few dates in June, on her way to 
Pacific coast. 

The Geneva Suffrage Club recently se- 
cured the Bixby-Maupin combination, and 
reports a delightful evening in spite of a 
raging storm. Mrs. Alice Isabel Brayton, 
who has a special gift of presiding, intro- 


duced the speakers. This entertainment 





earnest speech. 


and Mr. Arthur Sibley, 
and 


WoLLASTON.—A_ well-attended parlor 
meeting was held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy Moorhouse on the evening of 
April 15. Miss H. E. Turner presided, 


and Miss Vida Goldstein spoke on the re- 


sults of equal suffrage in Australia and 


New Zealavud. Mr. G. H. Page of Brook- 
line proposed the organization of a Suf- 
frage League, and advocated it in an 


Mrs. Page explained the 
method of increasing membership which 
has beeo found so successful in Brookline. 
The Wollaston Woman Sutfrage League 
was then organized, with Miss H. E. 
Turner, president; Rev. Frank W. Pratt 
vice-presidents; 
Mrs. Maude Moorhouse, secretary. 
Refreshments and a pleasant social hour 
followed. 








fine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 
price, on easy terms. Apply at46 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





BOARD IN GERMANY. — Two ladies can 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a physician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 
yuests, is surrounded by a beautiful old garcen, 
the last remnant of one those large estates 
which formerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 
parks. Ten minutes’ walk trom the University and 
from the Rosenthal, tive from electric cars com- 
municating with all parts of the city; near all the 

amous theatres and musical resorts. Women 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 


of 


courres at the University «f Leipzig, and abouta 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 


where world-fanious concerts may be heard fora 
trifle; bas excellent reads and is a great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden aud three 
from Berlin, and trom its central location an ex- 
cellent starting point for trips in all directions, 


Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No musie 
students are alloweu in the house. Price, $25 per 


mouth, This ineludes room, board, light, heat, 
8 rvi.e—everythi: g but laundry. Address Frat 
Horkat KeuG, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany. 


References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave. 


T) mpkinsyille, S. L, New York; Miss Alice K, 
Kingsbury, Yankton College, Yankton, 8. D. 
(both of these have board. d at the house); Mrs. 
Martha K. Genthe,109 W D4th st, New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN’s JoURNAL Frau Hof- 
rat Krug ard her daughter understand knglish, 
though always speaking German in the family. 








$2,500. No. 49 Rudand St., City. House of 
1) rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable peighborhood; assessed for Ss8.500; 
mortgage for 36,000 at 412 per cent. can stand 
as loug as interest is paid. House rented for 
$5 per month to responsible tenant, Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of = Address H. B. BLAcK- 
WELL, WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 

A SUMMER ABROAD. Mrs. Marif¢e A, 
Moorr, of Newton, Mass., desires a few engage- 


small party which will sail 
rv Naples, May 24, by the 


ments to complete a 
from New York direct fe 











North German Lioyd Steamer Aller, and will visit 
England, France, Ltaly, Switzerland, Germany, 
Beigium, and Holland, travelling leisu:ely ane 
comfortably, spending most .«f the time in the 
larg: rcities, with many side trips te places of ar- 
tistic and historicalinterest. Mrs. Moore has long 
been well } Vnasa lectureruponar ndaciree 
tor lasses 1 he history of art, and the mem- 
bers of her party will have the advantage of her 
knowledge and judgement, in the wreat art gralier- 
ies of Luro vhere she bas studied, as well as 
her help in tndividual cases w ere any may wish 
to make « study of i bays for rest, sh pping, 
ete., will b tlhlowed, and the whole iti:erary 
made as elastic as} by rhe return tick on 
he steame Vill be wnt for one year. The itin- 
erary is inged for dla it should tl na- 
jority ! desire i lays Instead, itcan 
hange Itheugh t ] rer tour is m cle- 
sirable l price fe his tour as given i he 
itineraries ich will b nt on applicati 13 
S000 for 0) days, or 3 i sodays. This it les 
ill t lin cpenses, tl nvyevanee ig 
ue irriage ad es, ali fees and admissi to 
mu i eries, a hotel or pens ex- 
penses (ex pt extras), fees to servants, et eXx- 
cept th ! fees vhich are left he 
judgment « h individ Lercoms allot 
ed in er ot ¢ ement tof sdu0l ng 
requir he balance b e wet be- 
fore 8a 
« 
—— 
MODERN GREEK.—A young Greek wa 





student in Boston, would lil to do tutoring in 
modern Greek lias given lessor s to Hon.$ J 
Barrows, and refers by permi-sien to him, a) d to 
the editorsef the WomMAN’s Jounnan. Address 
CURISTOS TSAGKIS, 4 Tremont St . Boston 
— 
8800, House 350 and Bowman St yor- 
chester Two flats, each containing 6 rooms 
gnd bath, separate entrances and back r)y 
omenan ranges, bath-rooms (open plam g. 
cemented cellars, gas, et Kuch apar nt 
rented at $15 a month to responsible te t, 
Property valued at $5,500. Savings bank rt 
gage for $5,500, Will sell equity for  ='0-— 
say $200 down and monthly paymentsof $ Lot 


40 by 80 feet. Address H. B. “BLACKWELL, W° 





MAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
ae 
$1050. No. 204 Neponset Ayenue. House of 
2rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
s'and as long asinterestis paid Rented at 5294 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell eutty 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month 
ly payments of $25 each. Lot 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 
dress H. B. BLACKWELL, WoOMAN’s Journal 


Office, Boston. 
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